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Neb Publications. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
HE DESERT ISLE and other Poems. 
By HENRY THOMAS BRAITHWAITE. 

WILLIAM PicKkERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 12mo., pp. 156, Price 1s. 6d., cloth. 
HE CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMO- 
LOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK; exhibiting (in addi- 
tion to their Orthography and Accentuation) the Etymology, 
and Primary and Present Meanings, of above 8,000 of the 
most useful English words ; and furnishing a Key to many 
more. With a Preliminary Lesson on Etymology: and 
numerous Notes, on the history and application of particular 
words; on a plan calculated to exercise the judgment and 
aid the memory of the learner. By JAMES A. CHRISTIE, 
C.S., M.C.P., Master of the Duke of Bedford’s School, Milton 
Abbot, Devon. 


London : Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs, 
Paternoster-row. 





Just Published, dedicated to Miss F. H. HEnsLowe. 


LETHEA;; or, Tue Mam or 
THE DesErT. A Tale of one of the Persecutions of 
the early Christians. By SARAH BARRATT. Demy 18mo., 
2s, cloth gilt and lettered. 
London: J. 8. Hopson, 2, Clifford’s Inn Passage, 
Fleet-street. 





Just Out, Price 6s. 


RACTICE IN GERMAN. 


Adapted for Self-Instruction. By FALCK LEBAHN. 


“Whoever fails to learn the German language with this 
help must have an intellect irredeemably dull and ob- 
fuscated.”—The Sun. 

“ A work perfect of its kind.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 

“With earnestness we recommend this book to persons 
studying German.”— Bell's Life. 

“The entire contrivance of the ‘ Practice’ exhibits extra- 
roy td tact and knowledge on the subject of teaching.” — 

ra. 


Wuitraker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Volume the Second, October 10th. 


N INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By SAMUEL 
DAVIDSON, LL.D. Intended to be a guide to the calm 
inquirer through every question of importance relating to 
the evidence, integrity, and interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment books. Price 12s. 6d. 
The remaining volume will follow as speedily as possible. 
Catalogues, Prospectuses, and Specimens of Bibles and 
Biblical Works in various Languages, on application, by 
Post free. 





London : Samvet Baasrer and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 





REAISSUE OF KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
HE ROMANCE OF TRAVEL.— 


THE EAST. By CHARLES MAC FARLANE. Ina 
double volume, price 2s. sewed ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Also, 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE; His 


SAYINGS AND HIs Derps. By A. VIEUSSEUX. In a 
double volume, price 2s. sewed ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Catalogues of the Series can be had of the Publisher, with 
a plan for binding the complete set in double or treble 
volumes, according to the subjects. Also a selection made 
by a Clergyman for his Lending Library, strongly bound in 
86 vols., price 67. 6s. 


C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 





CHAMBERS’S INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 
LIBRARY. 


Just published, price Is. Part I. (to be completed in Two 
Monthly Parts), 
ERMAN LITERATURE. 
By Josep Gostick, Author of “The Spirit of Ger- 
man Poetry.” 
W. and R, Cuamsens, Edinburgh. Ww. S, Onp and Co., 
Amen-corner, London, 





Price One Shilling, with Coloured Engravings, 
YHE LADIES’ GUIDE to the ART 
of MAKING PAPER FLOWERS, so as to obtain the 
most perfect imitations of Nature. By Mrs. BARTLETT, with 
an Introduction by JAMes Sairtey Hisserp, Teccher of 
Botany. 
Also, price One Shilling each, 
TRUE POLITENESS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
TRUE POLITENESS FOR LADIES. 


Darton & Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE AND SECOND EDITION. 

On the Ist of October will be published, Part I., containing 
200 pages, post 8vo., and a steel plate, after N. Poussin, 
price 2s. 6d. 

JEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERA- 
as TURE, and Book of the Months. By GEORGE 
SOANE, Esq., B.A. Author of “ A Life of the Duke of Wel- 
lington,” “The Frolics of Puck,” “ January Eve,” &c., &c. 

The work will be completedin Four Parts, each illustrated 
by a steel engraving, forming two handsome post 8vo. vols. 

“ Besides being a collection of Curiosities of Literature, 
it is a ‘ Book of the Months,’ in which is recorded, accord- 
ing to due order, all the principal festivals and remarkable 
days. The origin of the several fetes are labouriously traced, 
and the highest attainable authorities relative thereto are 
largely quoted.”—Post. 

London: E. Cuurton, 26, Holles-street; Dublin: 
M‘GLASHAN ; Edinburgh : Menzt1es and‘Co. 





ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 
Now ready, 


HE ANATOMY of the EXTERNAL 

FORMS of MAN, for Artists, Painters, and Sculptors. 

By Dr. FAU. Edited, with numerous Additions, by ROBERT 

KNOX, M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy. In 1 vol. 8vo., and 

Atlas of 28 Plates, 4to. Price plain, 1/. 4s.; coloured, 27. 2s. 

Forming Vol. VII. of the Library of Illustrated Standard 
Scientific Works. 

Lately published, 


The NATURAL HISTORY of MAN; 
comprising Inquiries into the Modifying Influence of Physi- 
cal and Moral Agencies on the different Tribes of the Human 
Family. By JAMES COWLES PRICHARD, M.D., F.R.S., 
Corresponding Member of the National Institute, &c. Third 
Edition, enlarged, with 55 coloured and 5 plain Illustrations 
engraved on Steel, and 97 Engravings on Wood, large 8yo., 
elegantly bound in cloth, 1/. 16s. 

G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq. 


A NATURAL HISTORY of the 
MAMMALIA. By G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq., of the 
British Museum. 2 vols. imperial 8vo., illustrated with 
Engravings on Steel and Wood ; plain, 2/7. 18s.; coloured, 


3/. 13s 
SCHLEIDEN, M. (M.D.) 
THE PLANT. A Biography, in 
a Series of Popular Lectures on Botany. Edited and Trans- 


lated by A. HENFREY, F.L.S. 8vo., with coloured Plates 
and Wood-cuts, lis. 
Vol. I., 1848, 13s.; Vol. II., Nos. 1, 2, 3, each 3s. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL (The) of 
the CHEMICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Edited for the 
Society by ED. RONALDS. To be continued Quarterly. 

QUEKETT (J.), PRACTICAL 
TREATISE onthe USE of the MICROSCOPE. 8vo. with 
Steel and Wood Engravings, 1/7. 1s. 

DURAN, NOUVELLE PHYSIQUE 
GENERALE, ou REVELATION SCIENTIFIQUE. §8vo. 
Bordeaux, 7s. 

H. G. OLLENDORFF. 

A NEW METHOD of learning to 
READ, WRITE, and SPEAK, the GERMAN LANGUAGE in 
SIX MONTHS. Translated from the Fifth French Edition. 
By G. J. BERTINCHAMP, A.B. Third Edition, revised 
and considerably improved, 12mo. bound 9s 

A KEY tothe EXERCISES. 12mo. bound, 4s, 6d. 

+*» ANEW CATALOGUE of ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS may be had (gratis) on appli- 
cation. 

HiPPoLyTe BAtLuiszz, Publisher, 219 Regent-Street. 





Now ready, 


t. 
HE LAND WE LIVE IN: Part 
P XXVI. KILLARNEY AND CONNAMARA; illus- 
trated with Eighteen Woodcuts from original Drawings. 
With Maps or SouTHERN IRELAND, of the Killarney Lakes, 
and of the Connamara District. 


Il. 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
SELECT LITERATURE. Part IX., price ls. THE BIBLE 
HISTORY. Part III. By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.A.S. 


Tit. 
FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: 
a Pictorial History. By GEORGE LONG, Esq., A.M. 
With Portraits on Steel, and numerous Wood-cuts designed 
and engraved expressly for this Work. Part XVIIL., price 
1s., with a PLAN oF Paris. 


IV. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPZDIA, 
Part XXXIII., price 1s. 


v. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
DURING THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. By Miss MABTINEAU 
Part IX. First Half, price 2s. 


Also, 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA, 
Vol, VIII., in cloth boards, price 5s. 


*,* Parts XXVII. and XXVIII. of “Laxp we Live tn,” 
forming a DousLeE Part, and devoted to NortH WALEs, 
will be published on the Ist November. 


London : CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street ; and sold 
by all Booksellers in London and Country. 


| HE EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF 
MANUFACTURE AND ART. The Exhibition of 
Manufactured Art, now open in BIRMINGHAM, will be 
treated at considerable length in the OCTOBER Number of 
THE ART-JOURNAL. 


It will be illustrated by upwards of One hundred and fifty 
Engravings on Wood, comprising a large majority of the 
leading works contained in the Exposition—in silver, electro- 
silver, bronze, brass (cast and pressed), iron, porcelain, 
earthenware, and glass; of objects in papier-maché; of 
japanned goods; carvings in wood ; and the several pro- 
ductions in metal which constitute the main staple of British 
industry, and render Birmingham the great capital of 
British manufactures. 

These will evidence an astonishing advance in Art within 
the last few years; and sufficiently prove the power of the 
English manufacturer to compete with the best fabricants of 
France. 

The Exhibition at Birmingham cannot fail to have great 
influence on the future course of Manufactured Art in 
England—-extending its repute and augmenting its mercan- 
tile value. 

The Editor of the ART-JOURNAL has, therefore, con- 
sidered it his duty to make arrangements for reporting this 
Exposition on a ‘scale somewhat commensurate with the 
magnitude and liberality of the enterprise. 

The Ocroser Number of the ART-JOURNAL will also 
contain three engravings on steel--“* Malvolio,” engraved by 
Staines, from the painting by Maclise, R.A.; ‘‘ The Trnant,” 
engraved by Phillibrown, from the painting by W ebster, 
R.A.—both in the ** Vernon GaLLery;” and of “ Sabrina,” 
engraved by Artlett from the statue, by Marshall, A.R.A. 

The ART-JOURNAL of the past eight months contains 
besides several hundred engravings on wood, no fewer than 
twenty-five engravings on steel ; each of which may be 
regarded as a fine and beautiful specimen of Art: they con- 
sist chiefly of line engravings from the best pictures of the 
best British artists, contained in the Vernon GaLLery—the 
collection presented by the late Robert Vernon, Esq., to the 
British people. 

To the amateur, the connoisseur, the artist, and the public 
generally, this work cannot fail to be an acquisition of con- 
siderable value; the purest and best Art is thus circulated 
at the smallest possible cost to the purchaser: “ Mr. Ver- 
non’s magnificent gift is thus made doubly the property of 
the people. To the humblest classes throughout the whole 
kingdom it becomes in some degree accessible, and a source 
of enjoyment and instruction.” 

The ART-JOURNAL may be ordered of any bookseller in 
town or country. 


Publisher, Gzonce Vistve, 25, Paternoster-row. 
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(RE ATEST NOVELTY OF THE 


AGE FOR ONE SHILLING. 
Six dozen best cream laid adhesive Envelopes, each 
En\ elope stamped Ange a different motto from Shakspere, 


e 
embodying the pit wisdom, wit, and fancy of the great 
poet. The engrav ing - and st amping are of the first quality, 
and the selection having been made by the compiler of the 
Shaksperian Dictionary, their literary merit will be duly 
appreciated by all persons of taste and education. 

Sent in the country, post-paid and secure, for ls. extra. 
To be obtained of H. DOLBY, Heraldic Die Engraver and 
General Stationer, 56, Regent Street, Quadrant, three Doors 
from the County Fire Office ; and also of every respectable 
Stationer in the United Kingdom. 


EAFNESS.—NEw 
THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily 
powerful, small, newly invented instrument, for deafness, 
entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of the 
kind that has been, or probably ever can be, produced. It is 
modelled to the ear, so that it rests within, without project- 
ing. Being of the same colour asthe skin, is not perceptible. 
Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation, to hear 
distinctly at church, and at public assemblies. The unplea- 
sant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, 
and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be de- 
sired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES.— 
S. & B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle- 
street, Piccadilly. 


CHEAP STATIONERY. 
je following Prices are those of a 


Manufacturing Stationer, whose Papers, Envelopes, 

&c., are all cut and packed under his own inspection, and is 
thus enabled to supply the public with goods much below 
the generality of Stationers, most of whom are mere buyers 
and sellers. 

Full size Satin Note Paper, 3s. per ream. 

Good thick Satin Cream Laid Note, 4s. per ream. 

Ditto, ditto, of very superior quality, 6s. per ream. 

Best Ivory Cream Laid, 8s. per ream. 

Large Commercial Note, 4s. per ream. 

Black Bordered Note, 4d. per quire, or 1s. 6d. for five quires. 

Ditto, Thick Satin ditto, 6d. per quire, or 2s. for five quires. 

Ditto, Best Cream Laid, ditto, 8d. per quire, or 2s. 6d. for 
five quires. 

Queen’s size Note ditto, 6d. for five quires—less. 

Black Bordered Adhesive Envelopes, ls. per hundred. 

Ditto, on both sides, and Cream Laid Paper, ls. 6d. per 
hundred. 

Envelopes, Thick Satin, Adhesive, 150 for 1s. or 6s. per 
thousand. 

Thick Cream Laid ditto, 1 
thousand. 

Letter Paper, 5s., 6s., 9s., and 12s, per ream, 

Foolscap Paper, from 8s. to 18s. per ream. 

Large India Note Paper, 6s. per ream. 

Fine Blue Wove Draft, 8s. and 10s. per ream. 

Brief, 17s., 19s., and 21s. per ream. 

Best Vermillion Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib. 

Self-sealing Envelopes, Initial or Devices, Is. per rere 

Envelopes made to order and stamped with Name, Crests, 
etc., at a trifling extra cost. 

All the dbove Papers are warranted free from imperfect 
sheets, and can be had in Quarter Ream Packets. 

Orders with a remittance, if over 20s. carriage paid to the 
country. 

WILLIAM PARKINS, 
ford Street, 





DISCOVERY.— 


s. per hundred, or 8s. 6d. per 


Manufacturing Stationer, 25, Ox- 
(opposite Soho Square), London. 





NOTICE.—WENHAM LAKE ICE SUPERSEDED! 
(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
MASTERS AND CO’S PATENT 

SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING AND COOLING 








sy this Patent Jug, spring water is congealed into the 
purest Ice, on the table or sideboard, for Sherry Cobblers, 
&c., in FIVE MINUTES, at the cost of Twopence. The 
Public is respectfully invited to see the process of this extra- 
ordinary and useful invention, as actually BOILING WATER 
CAN BE CONVERTED INTO ICE, without the aid of 
Ice!!! 

Patentees of the Freezing Machines (by which 20 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice can be made in a few minutesand Rock 
Ice at the same time, and Wine cooled), Cooling Decanters, 
Refrigerators, Butter Coolers, and Percolators. By this last- 
mentioned Artiele a bottle of Wine, &c., can be cooled in a 
minute without Ice for one halfpenny. 

MASTERS AND CO.’S IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR 
MARING PURE SODA WATER, LEMONADE, NECTAR, 
and all ERATED WATERS.— This Apparatus needs only to 
be seen to be appreciated. Price 30s. 

MASTERS and CO., PATENTEI , REGENT-STREET, 
and 7, ‘ ANSION-HOUSE ST RE ET, CITY. 
Iso, by Royal Letters Paten 
MASTERS AND CO0.’S PATENT ROT ARY BUFF 
KNIFE CL 
Which will clean and polis sh, ¢ 








NERS; 





ial to New, Twelve Knives 
in one Minute, without noise or dust. 
rhe various processes éhown at MASTERS and CO.’S 
w-rooms, 294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION. 
HON SE _ST RE ET, CITY, and may also be seen at the Royal 
Botanic, Zoological, and Colosseum, Regent’s-park, and the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 
294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION-HOUSE- 
STREET, CITY. 





Dp ECONNOITERIN TELE- 
) SCOPES —These celebrated sclera 
when closed, 34 inches, possess sufficient power to show 
clearly Jupiter’s Moons. Its efficient performance as a 
Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to magnifying and defi- 
ning power, renders it peculiarly adapted to the milite ary 
gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through the 
post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the 
Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 3 inches, to 
contain the whole, 3/7. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN 
DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


MWELVETREES’S POPULAR 
METHOD OF WASHING is exciting considerable 

attention throughout the country, now it is found to be true 
that without any labour a week’s wash can be done for 6d, 
in one hour and a half without injury to the Linen, by using 
TWELVETREES’S BROTHERS’ IMPROVED WASHING 
PREPARATION. 

No person who has ever used it will recur to the old labo- 
rious method. 

Sold by Chemists, 
and Is. 6d. 
MANUFACTORY: 





Booksellers and Grocers, at 6d., 


MILLMAN STREET, BeprorD Row, Lonpon, 





WASHING WITHOUT LABOUR. 
R. TAYLOR'S EMOLLIENT 
WASHING FLUID, supersedes Soda, Potash, and all 
other harsh ingredients hitherto used for softening water, 
washing and cleaning, saves money, pt, and labour. A 
WE EK’S WASH COSTS TWOPE NCE 2, and will effect more 
than 10d. worth of Soap, softens hard water, does not chap 
the hands, and requires very little rubbing, warranted not to 
injure the finest texture. Sold in bottles, price 8d., enough 
for four ordinary family washings. It has been said by high 
authority that the invention of Dr. Taytor’s EMOLLIENT 
WaAsHING FLU! is one of the most important applications of 
science to domestic purposes which modern times have pro- 
duced.—Manufactured by Taytor & Company, 674, Long 
Lane, Borough. 
Agents and Travellers wanted. 


THE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY 
FOR LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENTS, 
REVERSIONS, 
1, LomBarp Street, LONDON. 
TRUSTEEFS. 
John Campbell Renton, Esq. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richards Malins, Esq., Q.C. | William Wilberforce, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
John Hamilton, Esq. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
John Matthews, Esq. 
C. O. Parnell, Esq. 















AND 


No. 3 


William Adams, Esq. 

John Atkins, Esq. 

Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. 

John Dangerfield, Esq. 

Robert Henry Forman, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
Samuel 


George Cumming, Esq. Field, Esq. 


James Turner, Esq. William Ghrimes Kell, Esq. 
Mepicat ADVISER. BANKERS, 

Benjan in Phillips, Esq., Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods, 
2.8 and Co, 





pus Company is prohibited by their 

Deed of Constitution, from disputing a Policy upon 
any ground whatever. 

Solicitors have written as to this feature of the Company, 
‘As the principle adopted by your Office is the only one 
upon which a party can, with safety, insure, I shall not fail 
to recommend it in all cases in which I may have any 
option.”—* The principle of the Office seems to me to 
supply the one thing needful.”—‘*‘ As by your plan we are 
relieved of serious responsibility in negociating Policies for 
our Clients, we shall certainly send you all our business.” 

Half-yearly Reports of the progress of the Company may 
at all times be seen at the Office. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, 


~ AGENTS WANTED. 


HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
be CATHOLIC, LAW, AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated unde: the 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 110. Established 
1846. 
Chairman—The Right Reverend Wm. Morais, D.D. 
Vice-Chairman—MIcHAEL FORRISTALL, Esq. 

No. 8, New Coventry-street, Leicester-square, London. 

This Office assures not only Healthy but Unhealthy lives, 
throughout the United Kingdom and the Continent. 

Lives declined by other Offices are accepted at equitable 
rates. 

Every description of Life Assurance business effected with 
greater facility and on more moderate terms than at most 
other Offices, 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information to 
be obtained on application to the Managing Actuary or the 
Secretary, at oe Chief Office, London, or to any of the Com- 
pany’s Agent 

WILL L AM HENRY ARCHER, Managing Actuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

First-rate Agente requirea throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, ——— 

Mr. ARCHER may be consulted on all matters relative to 
LIFE ASSURANCE, the HOLY GUILDS, and MONETARY 
QUESTIONS generally, connected with the Catholic body, 
between the hours of Ten and Twelve o’clock, every morning 
except Saturday, 


Manager. 








<TVAT 
} ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, London. Capi- 
tal, 500,007. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

The leading features of the society, are guarantees of an 
ample proprietary capital. Moderate rates of premiums, 
Two-thirds premium loaned tothe assured. Annual division 
of profits. Half the premium may remain as a loan for five 
years, Extensive travelling leave granted without extra 
premium. Moderate extra premium for residence in tropical 
climates. 

N.B.—The last annual bonus to the assured varied from 
27 to 65 per cent. (according to age) on the premiums paid. 

For prospectuses, with detailed information, apply at the 
office, or any of the branches, by post or otherwise. 


8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Actuary. 





THE NEW NIGHT LIGHT. 


a ae 
HE ALBERT NIGHT 


LIGHTS excel all others in con. 
venience, cleanliness, simplicity; and 
safety, efficiency and economy, In boxes, 
at 6d., containing 8, 10, or 12, to burn 
nine, seven, or five hours each. To be 
used in the Albert lamps, at 3d., 6d., 9d., 
or Is, Sold by all grocers, chymists, 
oilmen, ironmongers, and lamp dealers 
in the kingdom. 








NEW DISCOVERY.— 
MR. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; 
they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever pore used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication: and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 
52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 





UPTURES EFFECTUALLY 
: CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS!—CAUTION! Dr. 
WALTER DE ROOS, 1, Ely-place, Holborn, London, still 
continues to forward (free) per return, on receipt of a Post- 
Office Order, payable at the Holborn Office, or Stamps, for 
6s. 6d., his certain, safe, and permanent Cure for Ruptures, 
the efficacy of which is now too well established to need 
comment. It is easy in application, produces no inconveni- 
ence, and as the secret of this discovery has never been dis- 
closed, all others are spurious imitations only. Dr. De Roos 
has a vast number of old Trusses, as trophies of his immense 
success, left behind by persons cured, which he will almost 
give away to those who like to wear them.—Hours, Ten till 
One, Four till Eight. 
‘It has cured the person for whom you sent it; and you 
will be so good as to send two more for others.”—Rev. H. 
Walcott, Higham Ferrers. 





TRY ERE YOU DESPAIR. 


HOLLOWATS PILLS. 
CURE OF ASTHMA. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Benjamin Mackie, a respectable 
Quaker, dated Creenagh, near Loughall, Ireland, dated 
September 11th, 1848. 

To Professor Hottoway. 

RESPECTED FRIEND,--Thy excellent Pills have effectually 
cured me of an Asthma, which afflicted me for three years 
to such an extent, that 1 was obliged to walk my room at 
night for air, afraid of being suffocated if I went to bed by 
cough and phlegm. Besides taking the Pills, [rubbed plenty 
of thy Ointment into my chest night and morning 

(Signed) BENJAMIN MACKIE. 


CURE OF A DEBILITATED CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. Mate, a Storekeeper, of Gundagai, New South Wales, 
had been for some time ina most delicate state of health : 
his constitution was so debilitated that his death was sori 
looked upon by himself and friends as certain; but as 4 
forlorn hope, he was induced to try Holloway’s Pills, which 
had an immediate and surprising effect upon his system, 
and the result was to restore him in a few weeks to perfect 
health and strength, to the surprise of all who knew him. 
He considered his case so extraordinary that he, in gratitude, 
sent it for publication, to the Sydney Morning Herald, in 
which paper it appeared on the 2nd January, 1848. A few 
doses of the pills will quickly rally the energies of both body 
and mind, when other medicines have failed. 


Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—Ils. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
1ls., 22s., and 33s, each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every 
Disorder are affixed to each Box. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
Tue Critic having established for itself, after 
a struggle of six years, a firm place in the 
periodical literature of Great Britain, aspires 
to be something more than a mere review. It 
desires to become the Journal of the World of 
Literature and Art, as The Lancet is the Jour- 
nal of the Medical Profession, The Law Times 
of the Lawyers, the Clerical Gazette of the 
Clergy. 

With this ambition, we propose to add to it 
some of the features of a Journal. At present, 
like its contemporaries, it contains only reviews 
of the new books and works of art and the intel- 
ligence relating to them. Our design is to add 
leading articles, such as appear in other Jour- 
nals, but devoted exclusively to the concerns of 


Literary Men and Artists, Literature and Art, 
Authors, Publishers, and Critics. To support 
their interests, to fight their battles, to be their 
public organ and representative, and in fact to 
do for them what a Legal Journal does for the 
Law and the Lawyers, and a Medical Journal 
for the Doctors, is the design of this new 
feature about to be added to Tue Critic. 
In the execution of it we shall have the aid 
of many able, and some powerful, pens. Besides 
our present extensive and, we may venture to 
say, accomplished band of contributors, the 
services of others have been enlisted especially 
for the new department of this journal, whose 
names, if it were permitted us to publish them, 
would suffice to attract to our columns the at- 
tention of the whole reading world; but we 
believe that their contributions will ere long do 
this as effectually as would their names. 
Moreover, emboldened by the success which 
has attended THe Critic with accelerating 
ratio during the present year, we have made 
arrangements for the introduction of a depart- 
ment to be expressly devoted to a record of 
the progress of Forzicn Lirerature. This 
has been wholly confided to a gentleman pe- 
culiarly qualified for the post, and Tue Criric 
having been recently extensively introduced to 
the literary circles in Germany and France, 
where it is held in more esteem than we could 
have dared to hope, valuable sources of infor- 
mation have been opened to it of which it 
purposes largely to avail itself. 
It is thus that we shall endeavour, not merely 
to maintain the position which Tue Critic has 
attained, but to advance it continually higher, 
by employing all the increased resources of 
increasing circulation and advertisements for 
its continual improvement. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 





Tue extreme rapidity of communication be- 
tween the various countries of Europe, conse- 
quent upon the introduction of railways, has 
made more interesting than ever to authors and 
artists the question of international copyright. 
It is impossible for any police or custom-house 
regulations to prevent extensive piracy. At 
this moment Macaulay’s History of England 
is published both in Paris and in Germany for 
6s., and copies are of course finding their way 
into England and the Colonies, besides sup- 
plying all the English who live abroad. The 
mischief extends to all countries, and the com- 
plaint amongst the authors of every nation is 
the same. The only remedy will be the estab- 
lishment of an international copyright, which 
shall give to authors and artists of all countries 
a copyright in any work®published in either by 
the mere act of registration within that country. 
This would be a boon to literature all over the 
world, and might be established without much 
difficulty by the common consent of the 
Governments of Europe and America. We 
would further extend the benefit by giving a 
copyright as against translators, so that no 
translation of a book should be published 
without the consent of the owner of the copy- 
right of the original work, for surely a man 
has a property in his ideas as well as in his 
words. 

To advocate this very important boon to 
literature and art will be one of the duties 
which THe Criric will endeavour to perform 
in its office as the Journal of the Authors and 
Booksellers. 











HISTORY. 


Historical Sketch of the Second War between 
the United States and Great Britain. By 
Cuartes J. Incersouz. Philadelphia : 
Lea & Blanchard. 1849. (a) 

Tus is the continuation of Mr. Incrrsour’s 
History of the “ Late War,” as we suppose it 
will continue to be called for the rest of this 
century ; the first volume of which was pub- 
lished a year or two ago. The present volume 
embraces the events of the year 1814, a year 
during which the war was prosecuted with 
vigour on both sides, during which its princi- 
pal incidents occurred, and during which the 
political movements and organizations which it 
evolved, especially those in opposition to its 
progress, were the most combined and ener- 
getic. It is full of information and incident, 
none the less entertaining from the idiosyn- 
crasies of style and opinion of the author. 

Regarded as an historical work upon one of 
the most important and conspicuous epochs of 
American History, whose events and excite- 
ments are still fresh in the recollections of 
men of middle age, and have given character 
and complexion to the whole subsequent course 
of American politics, it is not at all strange 
that the party associations and personal 
opinions of the author should connect them- 
selves inseparably with his book, very much to 
the prejudice of its reputation. Impartiality 
can hardly be expected from a political parti- 
san writing the history of political parties. 
Especially if liberality and concession have 
been no ingredient of his course as a politi- 
cian, candour and discrimination can hardly 
be expected from him as an historian. To 
write the history of one’s own times is, at best, 
a difficult, dangerous, and thankless task ; even 
if written with the most unbiassed purpose, 
and from the least disturbed point of view. 
How much more hazardous the attempt when 
the author narrates events and discusses prin- 
ciples which he records, not as a disinterested 
observer or inquirer, but with all the animosi- 
ties and prejudices of an active participant and 
a partial advocate. 

It is accordingly taken for granted by a 
large class of readers and critics, that Mr. 
InGERSOLL’s book, being the production of a 
politician well known as extreme, tenacious, 
and aggressive in his opinions, must be a tissue 
of partisanship and prejudice, in which it woul, 
be absurd to look for anything like the fact 
or philosophy of true history. And on the 
principle remarked upon in the foregoing pa- 
ragraph, there is certaiuly reason enough to 
receive this, or any other contemporaneous 
work of a similar character, with some dis- 
trust. But on the other hand, what is lost by 
the want of unerring authenticity and impar- 
tiality, is gained by the increased vividness of 
description and freshness of incident which an 
eye-witness and an actor gives to the narration 
of the events which he records. We take it 
for granted that Mr. IncERsoxx’s book does not 
pretend to that degree of impartiality and 
unimpeachable both-sideedness which seem to 
be the popular requisites of history. It is 
onesided from beginning to end. The author 
was a Democrat during the war, and a sup- 
porter of the war and the administration in 
Congress, as a member of the House of Re- 
presentatives. He abhorred Federalism and 
Hartford Conventionism in their day, and his 

* For this notice of anew book lately published in America, 


we are indebted to the Editor of the New York Literary 
World. 
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antipathies have suffered no decrease by the 
lapse of time. He writes the history of the 
war from the popular, democratic, American, 
anti-English point of view; without the 
slightest disguise of his political predilections, 
and with a very evident disposition to meet, 
half way, the cavils and criticisms which he 
provokes. 

This is all well enough. And while Mr. 

INGERSOLL is responsible, like all other chron- 
iclers who undertake to give the world an au- 
thentic record of any period, for mistakes of 
fact or incorrectness of details, and liable to 
detection and exposure in consequence, for 
his opinions and notions, however extreme or 
violent, he has no account to settle with the 
general reader. It is rather a relief to have 
an “honest hater” in history as well as any- 
where else, now and then. We are entirely 
beyond the age when ultraism was a crime or 
a disadvantage. 
« Accordingly we take Mr. Incersott’s dia- 
tribes without sympathizing at all with the 
offended dignity of history, whose propriety 
they shock dreadfully every now and then, 
because we regard the book as we do the 
author, sui generis, and quite out of the reach 
of the ordinary rules of criticism. 


cumstances. Posterity has acquitted and immortalized 
many Sydneys executed for treason, and condemned 
Burrs acquitted of the charge. Was Burr guilty of 
what Jefferson brought him to trial for, and, with his 
killing Hamilton, sentenced to irrevocable condemna- 
tion, like the Hartford Convention, without conviction 
of any offence? Adams accused Hamilton of compli- 
city with the convention, whose primary meeting at 
Boston, Adams believed, was postponed by Burr's 
killing Hamilton, without preventing, however, its final 
catastrophe at Hartford. But Adams was prejudiced 
by hereditary hatred of Hamilton, and his suspicious 
credulity was as unquestionable as his veracity; for- 
midable as an accuser, but fallable as a witness. 

Mr. INcersout has an extraordinary way 
of branching off from the subject in hand, to 
trace its remotest consequences and results, 
and epitomize the whole range of events as 
biographical or historical of which it happens 
to bean introduction. In this way, all in the 
record of the year 1814, having once got 
Joun Quincy Apams on the stage, he does 
not leave him until he has given a complete 
memoir of his subsequent career, winding up 
with a sketch of his “death, character, and 
obsequies.” In the same way, the attempt to 
charter the Bank of the United States in 1814, 
gives the cue for some fifty pages devoted to 
the subsequent history of that famous institu- 





lhe following opening paragraph of the chap- 


ter devoted to that ‘ abominated conclave,” | 


the Hartford Convention, is a very good spe- 
cimen of the undisguised style in which the 
author gives utterance to his opinions. 

THE HARTFORD CONVENTION 

The abortion of an enigma which, in 1814, as the 
Hartford Convention, became execrable and contempti- 
ble, was the most alarming occurrence of that year. 
Like the capture of Washington, its reaction on its 
authors was terribly disgraceful; like our Canadian and 
southern victories, it invigorated the American Union, 
hastened and ameliorated peace, and to the New Orleans 
triumph, its ridiculous catastrophe rendered inevitable 
by them, was mainly attributable. 

After passing a night in August, 1809, catching 
codfish on his favourite Banks of Newfoundland, re- 
tiring from trouble in Massachusetts to a Russian 
mission, John Quincy Adams, by what he deemed the 
natural transition from codfish to the history of the 
United States, writing concerning the alleged treason of 
New England, to his associate informer against it, 
William Plumer, expressed his belief, that there would 
be no impartial chronicle, no true history of their time 
in their age, but only federal histories or republican 
histories, New England histories or Virginian histories. 
Yet, if not developed by some contemporary annalist, 
but left to posterior speculation, must it not be mere 
theory and fable? less historical, philosophical, or veri- 


table than the narrative of even a biassed contemporary; | 
x | 


confessing, as I do, the difficulty of discovering, ap- 
preciating, vr telling the truth of that abominated 
conclave, whose first resolution was, that their meetings 
should be opened by prayer, the next, intensely cabal- 
istic, that the most inviolable secresy should be 
observed by each member of the convention, including 
the secretary, as to all propositions, debates, and pro- 
ceedings; and the third, that not even the door-keeper, 
messenger, or assistant should be made acquainted with 
the proceedings. Wrapped in such dark suspicious 
secresy, of which the seal, if ever broke, was not pre- 
tended to be opened till several years afterwards, when 
a bare journal was unveiled to face the universal odium 
by that time fastened on the convention, became a 
proverb of reproach, even contemporaries are left to 
grope in the obscurity of mere circumstantial testimony, 
perplexed by contradictions and prejudices, involving 
the design whether merely partisan or criminally trea- 
sonable, the sectional animosities peculiar to New 
England conflicting with each other, confronting and 
confounding prepossessions of the rest of the United 
States, whose national character and existence the 
Hartford Convention implicated. Of positive proof of 
treason, so seldom attainable that it is not to be ex- 
pected, there is none. But Mr. Adams insisted on the 
fact, overpowered by denials though supported by cir- 


tion, including the removal of the deposits, 
and down to Tyrer’s veto. In this way, the 
reader is frequently precipitated from the 
period of time which he supposes himself to 
be reading about, ten or twenty years ahead, 
without the slightest preparatory warning. 
From the elaborate sketch of Joun Quincy 
Avams we quote the following : 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MR. ADAMS. 

Though Mr. Adams did not live by many years as 
long as his father, yet he was a man of remarkably 
robust frame and excellent constitution. A female, 
when he was first made President, complaining to a 
member of Congress that she could not see the chief 
magistrate as she desired, “ You have only,” said he, 
“to go down to the Potomac bridge any morning about 








day-light, and you may see him swimming in the 
river.” After he was seventy years old, that continued 
to be his habit, and it was said that he often swam 
across the Potomac where it was more than a mile wide. 
Although commonly taciturn and often abrupt, Mr. 
Adams was a very pleasant companion in society, 
relished with gentlemanlike enjoyment the pleasures of 
the table, fond of good food, choice wines, and all other 
resources of conviviality. One Sunday evening, while 
Secretary of State, entertaining at his own house Nicho- 
las Biddle and other gentlemen, becoming much ani- 
mated with a description of dramatic performances, of 
which he was very fond, he started from the table to 
| the middle of the floor, and performed an imitation of 
Kemble pronouncing the curse in King Lear. Through 
life a systematic student, he was indefatigable in reading 
and writing, and, as the world is to find, kept one of the 
most voluminous diaries ever put to paper. Exemplary 
in the whole routine of domestic duties, he was liberal, 
hospitable, and placable, though subject to gusts of 
passion and fits of taciturnity. Churches and theatres 
he frequented with the utmost assiduity, and so blended 
political with religious obligation, as to deem it incum- 
bent on him to attend the miscellaneous divine service 
in the Capitol every Sunday morning, going to some 
other place of worship in the afternoon, and often to a 
third in the evening. 

When he first entered the Hall to resume his seat, 
after some months’ absence during his illness, the whole 
House of Representatives, every member, rose as he 
walked down the middle aisle, and by a salute of silent 
homage welcomed their illustrious associate to a place 
| from which, for fourteen years and more, he had never 
| been absent, in all seasons and weathers, night and day, 
and not only present, but certainly taking a much more 
constant interest than any other member in whatever 
was going on. Always present in body and mind from 
that time till his death, though his memory may have 
suffered with his health, his reason and conversation 





appeared unimpaired; but I think he made only two 
speeches, and neither of them with his usual vivacity. 


The style in which Mr. IncErsout has 
written his book, whether affectedly and from 
design, or from uncontrollable caprice or habit, 
should be protested against in the name of all 
that is respectable in syntax or grammar. It 
is obscure, inelegant, and often positively un- 
intelligible. The author seems to include in 
his hatred of everything English, the English 
language itself, and wreaks his vengeance upon 
the parts of speech in the most ruthless man- 
ner. ‘Two or three paragraphs which we quote 
below, not with the design of calling particular 
attention to these defects, but because inter- 
esting in themselves, carry with them, however, 
the justification of our remark. 
COBBETT. 

In such universal strain of malicious prejudice and 
stupid ignorance, the British press and Parliament 
counselled war, stripped of all its humanizing miti- 
gations, naked and ferocious war, to reconquer the 
United States by divisions and invasion; war of prin- 
ciples and institutions; civil war in its worst outrages; 
and servile war with all its Roman horrors; in which 
atrocious instigations is perceptible not only the English 
design of that day, but the English influence which 
still prevails throughout New England, inflaming it, 
under the disguise of negrophilism, to unnatural and 
suicidal antipathies against Southern fellow-country- 
men. 

Just then an English renegade, once an English com- 
mon soldier, then American Journalist, vilifying every- 
thing American, whose porcupine shafts were continually 
aimed at Mr. Gallatin, from flaming loyalist, become 
furious radical, Cobbett, stood up in the midst of Hamp- 
shire, in the heart of England, a volunteer American 
champion, when there was no American inducement to 
his vehement espousal of our cause. With the superior 
knowledge, derived from long residence, of the institu- 
tions, people, and resources of this country, he wielded 
eoarse, pure, Saxon English, with the force of Swift or 
Paine, in American vindication, striking with a pen like 
a sledge-hammer, and always hitting in the right place. 
Pitt, Percival, and afterwards Castlereagh, successive 
English premiers, who all died by political excesses, 
once objects of his excessive applause, became butts of 
his withering ridicule, and marks of his deadly blows, 
America erst abominated, at last his delight; sturdy 
English volunteer, proclaiming the justice of our cause, 
the fortitude of our people, their republican attachments 
and unconquerable union in spite of prefatory reverses, 
superficial and party divisions. 

WEBSTER. 

With provincial antiquated pronunciation, scholastic 
diction, sarcastic logic, yet free from personality, a cold 
manner, profound reverence for the most English prin- 
ciples of American institutions, and saturnine apprehen- 
sions of French influence to which he ascribed Jefferson 
and Madison's politics, and the war, by powerful speeches, 
Mr. Webster then commenced his eminent career, more 
eminently forensic than parliamentary, and much more 
oratorical than statesmanlike. He opposed the war be- 
cause declared rashly, and conducted not only feebly 
but offensively, when, if ventured at all, it should be 
defensive. 

CLAY, 

But there was one alone with ultramontane, trans- 
alleghanian instincts of uncompromising resistance to 
any British exaction, as several years afterwards partially 
appeared in print; that one, as Lord Castlereagh 
called him, was the Kentuckian, Mr. Clay, whose social 
independence that polished, iron-nerved, and elegant cour- 
tier is said to have preferred, when after peace he enter- 
tained them all in London, to the endowments of his 
more cultivated and accomplished colleagues. For as 
for war, so for diplomacy, for oratory, even for socicty, 
there is genius which outstrips the endowments of cul- 
ture. Born on the Atlantic shore, and bred in seaports, 
where with every importation come, like ship-fevers, un- 
wholesome influences, let us confess that beyond the 
mountains man becomes anoblerrepublican,ruder perhaps 
of speech, garb, and manner, but patriot as women ar? 
chaste, not by reason or education, but by instinct, 
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The History of Germany, from the Earliest Period to 


the Present Time. By WoLFGANG MENZEL. Trans- 
lated from the Fourth German Edition, by Mrs. 
GrorGce Horracks. In3vols. Vol. II. Bohn’s 


Standard Library. 


On the appearance, in 1848, of this translation we 
strongly recommended it to those of our readers who 
desire to study German history. Menzev has peculiar 
claims to preference over some of the German historians. 
He is a partial fact narrator, and he is tolerant in reli- 
gion and moderate in politics. Tuat he properly 
estimated the force and tendency of popular opinions 
in Germany the events of 1848 have amply preved, 

The volume before us completes the translation, and 
we must admit that the care and correctness displayed 
in former volumes have not fora moment flagged. The 
history is brought down to 1840, and we notice a very 
prophetic chapter near the close of the ‘ 
* Austria and Prince Merrernicn.” 
dence of MENZEL’s sagacity and proof of his fair 
dealing. 


work on 





BIOCRAPHY. 

Life of Sir Thomas Munro. By the Rev. G. 
R. Gueie, M.A., Chaplain-General of the 
Forces. A New Edition, revised and con- 
densed from the Larger Biography. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1849. 

(Concluded from page 416.] 
TESTIMONIALS as to the merits of General 
Munro now poured in from all quarters, and 
from the highest authorities. On the occasion 
of the House of Commons passing a vote of 
thanks to the army in India, he was warmly eulo- 
gised in a speech by Mr. Cannina, who, besides 
descr ibing his services with his usual eloquence, 
declared, that, “Europe never produced a 
more accomplished statesman, nor India, so 
fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier.” 

The war being now advanced, and his 
health much impaired in consequence of his 
exertions, General Munro applied for leave to 
resign all his appointments. Having obtained 
the reluctant consent of the Marquis of Has- 
Tin@s, he rejoined Mrs. Munro, and after 
devoting about two months to making the 
necessary arrangements at Madras, they em- 
barked for England on the 24th of January, 
1819, firmly determined never more to set foot 
on the shores of India. 

Two extracts from his familiar correspon- 
dence during this stirring period will show 
how frequently now his wishes turned to- 
wards a quiet life, and his thoughts reverted 
to his native land. ‘The first is from a letter 
addressed to Mrs. Munro, in whom he had 
found all he had hoped for in a wife, and to 
whom to the last he continued to be tenderly 
attached : 

I wished much to have had you with me this morn- 
ing in my walk. The weather is so cool that I went 
out after breakfast between ten and eleven, and strolled 
along the bank of a rocky nullah for an hour; often 
standing still for some minutes, looking at the water 
tumbling over the stones, and the green sod and bushes 
looking greener from a bright sun. There is nothing I 
enjoy so much as the sight or the sound of water 
gushing and murmuring among rocks and stones. I 
fancy I could look on the stream for ever—it never tires 
me. I never see a brawling rivulet in any part of the 
world, without thinking of the one I first saw in my 
earliest years, and wishing myself beside it again. 
There seems to be a kind of sympathy among them 
all. They have all the same sound, and in Ireland and 
in Scotland they resemble each other more than any 
other part of the landscape. 


The next is from a letter to RicumMan 
7 . P a3 
Fixxay, Esq., then Lord Provost of Glasgow : 

Baillie Jarvie is a credit to our town, and I coulp 
almost swear that I have seen both him and his father, 


It is ample evi- 





| monial to the 





the deacon before hin, in the 
that if Iam spared and get back there again, I shall see 
some of his worthy dese endants wi alking r in his steps. 
Had the Baillie been here; we could have shown him 
many greater thieves, but none so respectable as Rob 
Roy. The difference between the Mahratta and the 
Highland Robs is, that the one does from choice what 
the other did from necessity; for a Mahratta would 
rather get ten pounds by plunder than a hundred by an 
honest calling, whether in the Saltmarket or the 
Gallowgate. I am thinking, as the boys say, I am 
thinking, Provost, that I am wasting my time very idly 
in this country, and that it would be, or at least look 
wiser, to be living quietly and doosly at home. Were 
I now there, instead of running about the country with 
camps here, I might at this moment be both pleasantly 
and profitably employed in gathering black loyds among 
the braes near the Fargs. There is no enjoyment in 
this country equal to it; and I heartily wish that I 
were once more fairly among the bushes with you, even 
at the risk of being “stickit by yon drove of wild 
knowte,” that looked so sharply after us. Had they 
found us asleep in the dyke, they would have made us 
repent breaking the sabbath, although I thought there 
was no great harm in doing such a thing in your 
company. 

While waiting at Madras for the sailing of 
the vessel in which he had taken his passage, 
General Munro addressed a communication 
to the Narquis of Hastrnes, in which he 
expressed the gratification which had been 
afforded him by his lordship’s private testi- 
value of his services as well as 
his official record of them. While regretting 
that the state of his health, and more especially 
the failing of his eyesight rendered it impos- 
sible for him to resume the labours of the 
commissior§ he took occasion to express his 
views on the administration of Indian affairs, 
and to plead, according to his rooted conviction, 
the equal justice and policy of admitting the 
natives to a larger share in it. 

The vessel in which General and Mrs. 
Munro sailed, touched at Geylon in St. Helena, 
enabling the former to gratify a wish he had 
long entertained of visiting the scene of the 
captivity and death of the great Naporeon. 
In the latitude of the Azores Mrs. Munro 
gave birth to her eldest son, who has since 
succeeded to the title of his father. They 
landed in Britain in the end of June, and 
almost immediately on their arrival, hastened 
to Scotland. But he had been only a few 
weeks in the north when he was recalled by 
the announcement of his appointment to the 
government of Madras. At the same time the 
rank of Major-General was conferred upon 
him, together with the insignia of K.C.B. Mr. 
Gere seems to think it very doubtful that the 
high appointment to which Sir Tomas had 
been nominated was agreeable to his personal 
inclinations. But as public good was ever his 
paramount object, and as he found that his 
acceptance of the office was anxiously desired 
by men of all parties, he consented at once 
with a good grace to receive it. 

Sir Tuomas and Lady Munro again set sail 
for Madras in the December of the same year 
in which they believed they had quitted it for 
ever. Their little boy was left behind under 
the care of Lady Muwnro’s father. In the 
beginning of May, 1820, the new Governor of 
Madras and his lady ar rived at Bombay, where 
they remained for a fortnight, being “ munifi- 
cently entertained” by Mr. Ex.rurmstone the 
Governor. Early in June they reached Madras, 
and Sir Tuomas, with his usual promptitude 
and vigour, entered immediately upon the dis- 
charge. of his important duties. 

The grand distinguishing feature of Sir 
Tuomas Munro's gov ‘ernment was the humane 
and enlightened desire to elevate the character 


Saltmarket; and I trust 








of the natives. The means by which he pro- 
posed to effect this high aim are as much 


distinguished by their profound knowledge of 


human nature, and the principles of human 
conduct, as they are by ther enlightened 


philanthropy. One or two passages from 
copious extracts given here by Mr. Guia 
from a long minute of Sir Tuomas Munro’s 


at 
will serve to evince his views on this all-im- 
portant subject much better than any further 
attempt at a description of them on our part: 


When we have determined the principles on which 
the land revenue is to be fixed, the next question is, by 
what agency is it to be managed ? brs ‘re can be no 
doubt, that it ought, as far as practicable, to be native. 

With what grace can we talk of 
our paterns al government, if we exclude them from every 
important office, id till very lately, that 
in a country containing fifteen millions of inhabitants, 
no man but a European shall be entrusted with so 
much authority as to order the punishment of the single 
stroke of a rattan? Such an interdiction is to pass a 
sentence of degradation.on a whole people, for which no 
benefit can ever compensate. There is no instance in 
the world of so humiliating a sentence having ever been 
pronounced upon any nation. The weak and mistaken 
humanity which is the motive of it can never be viewed 
by the natives as any just excuse for the disgrace in- 


and say, as we d 


flicted on them, by being pronounced to be unworthy of 


trust in deciding on the petty offences of their country- 
men. We profess to seek their improvement, but pro- 
pose means the most adverse to success. The advo- 
cates of improvement do not seem to have perceived 
the great springs on which it depends; they propose to 
place no confidence in the natives, to give them no 
authority, and to exclude them from office as much as 
possible; but they are ardent in their zeal for enlighten- 
ing them by the general diffusion of knowledge. No 
conceit more wild and absurd than this was ever en- 
gendered in the darkest ages; for what is in ever 2 
and every country the great stimulus to the pursuit of 
knowledge, but the prospect of fame, or wealth, or 
power ? or what is even the use of great attainments if 
they are not to be devoted to their noblest purpose—the 
service of the community, by employing those who 
possess them, according to their res spective qualifications, 
in the various duties of the public administration o 
country? How can we expect that the Hindoos will be 
eager in the pursuit of science, unless they have the 
same inducements as in other countries? . a 
Our books alone will do little or dine g—dry, simple 
literature will never improve the character of a nation. 
To produce this effect it must open the road to wealth 
and honour and public employment. Without the 
prospect of such reward no attainments in science will 
ever raise the character of a people. This is true of 
every nation as well as of India; it is true of our own. 
. There is one great 
which we ought to look in all our arrang yeme pathos at 
is to be their final result on th e character of the people? 
Is it to be raised or is it to be lowered? Are we to be 
satisfied with merely securing our power and protecting 
the inhabitants, leaving them to sivk gradually in 
character lower than at present; or are we to endeavour 
to raise their character, and to render them worthy of 
filling higher situations in the management of their 
country, and of devising plans for its improvement ? 








question to 


The following passage contains the answer 
to those important questions. The lofty and 
far-stretching views which it advocates afford 
ample proof of the noble mind and piercing 
intellect of the writer : 


We should look upon India not as a temporary pos- 
but as one which is to be maintained per- 
manently, until the natives shall have in some future 
age abandoned most of their superstitions and prejudices, 
and become sufficiently enlightened to frame a regular 
government for th« mselves, and to conduct and preserve 
it. Whenever such a time shall arrive, it will probably 
be best for both countries that the British control over 
India should be gradually withdrawn, That the desir- 
able change here contemplated may in some after age 
be effected in India, there is no cause to despair. Such 
a change was at one time in Britain itself at least 
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as hopeless as it is here. When we reflect how much 
the character of nations has always been influenced by 
that of governments, and that some, once the most 
cultivated, have sunk into barbarism, while others, 
formerly the rudest, have attained the highest point of 
civilization, we shall see no reason to doubt, that if we 
pursue steadily the proper measures, we shall in time so 
far improve the character of our Indian subjects, as to 
enable them to govern and protect themselves. Those 
who speak of the natives as men utterly unworthy of 
trust, who are not influenced by ambition or the law of 
honourable distinction, and who have no other passion 
but that of gain, describe a race of men that nowhere 
exists, and which, if it did exist, would scarcely deserve 
to be protected. But if we are sincere in our wishes to 
protect and render them justice, we ought to believe 
that they deserve it. We cannot easily bring ourselves 
to take much interest in what we despise and regard as 
unworthy. The higher the opinion we have of the 
natives, the more likely we shall be to govern them 
well, because we shall then think them worthy of our 
attention; I therefore consider it a point of the utmost 
importance to our national character and the future 
good government of this country, that all our young 
servants who are destined to have a share in it should 
be early impressed with favourable sentiments of the 
natives. 


The personal and domestic habits of Sir 

Tomas Munro were of the most simple and 
regular description, while, in all his arrange- 
ments, the strictest economy of time was 
sedulously attended to. An hour or two in 
the evening after tea, besides a drive with 
Lady Munro previous to that repast, was all 
the relaxation he permitted himself. But even 
this brief season was profitably spent, for, “ as 
soon as the drawing-room was cleared, one of 
his aides-de-camp, or a gentleman attached to 
his household, read aloud either the debates in 
Parliament, in which he took at all times a 
deep interest, or an article in one of the re- 
views, or one of Sir Waxrer Scorr’s novels, 
or some other late publication, 
_ Having accomplished the measures, a deep 
interest in which had induced him to accept 
the government of Madras, he had applied to 
be relieved, when a quarrel with the Darcie 
empire having issued in war, and the occur- 
rence of a famine in Madras, caused him to 
despatch a second letter recalling the request 
made in the first, which fortunately arrived 
ere the Court of Directors had found a suc- 
cessor. Such were the efficacy of the mea- 
sures adopted by Sir Tuomas Munro to miti- 
gate the effects of the scarcity, that the suffer- 
ings caused by it were much less severe than 
on any previous occasion of a like calamitous 
nature. The part taken by him in the Bur- 
mese war was merely that of preparation and 
supply ; but all the measures he adopted, and 
the opinions he expressed either in his letters 
to the Governor-General with whom he carried 
on a correspondence on the subject, or to 
others, were characterized by his ordinary 
energy, effectiveness, and accuracy of judg- 
ment. Such was the opinion entertained ‘of 
the services of Sir Thomas Munro on this 
oceasion, that to mark a sense of their impor- 
tance, the dignity of baronet was, in June, 
1825, conferred upon him. He was sounded 
also on his willingness to accept the appoint- 
ment of Governor-General, the Court of 
Directors having it in contemplation to apply 
for it for him in the place of Lord Amuerst 
whom they wished to recall, But Sir Tuom re 
Munro now longed for rest after his long day 
of labour; He thus wrote to Sir GraHAM 
Moore : fF 


I am anxious to leave India, yet I shall leave it with 
a heavy heart. I have spent so much of my life in it, 
I am so well acquainted with the people, its climate is 








so fine, and its mountain scenery so wild and beautiful, 
that I almost regret it is not my own country, but it is 
not my home, and it is time that I should go there, 
whether it is to be in Scotland or in England. 

The Burmese war being over, Sir Tuomas 
Munro renewed his application for the ap- 
pointment of a successor. Owing to some 
delay in the arrangements at home, Mr. 
Incurnecton did not receive his appointment 
till April, 1827, long after the period Sir 
Tuomas had expected. Moreover, the new 
Governor did not sail till July, which rendered 
the departure of Munro before the setting in 
of the monsoons, as he had hoped, quite im- 
practicable. He was now also deprived of the 
society of his wife. Her health as well as that 
of her child, who had been born in India, 
having become alarmingly delicate, a removal 
to Europe had been prescribed as a remedy. 
She had assented to the separation, in the 
belief that it would be but a short one. Sir 
Tuomas Munro’s letters to his lady strongly 
evince the deep regard he entertained for her, 
and the strength and tenderness of his domestic 


affections. We have only room for one brief 


extract : 

I was in the garden this morning. Everything is 
growing in great luxuriance. I looked on my way 
home at what you call geraniums, but which seem to 
me to be more like wild potatoes. I stood for a minute 
admiring them, merely from the habit of doing so with 
you, for had I followed my own taste, I should as soon 
have thought of admiring a brick-kiln as of gazing at 
a hundred red pots filled with weeds. There is some- 
thing very melancholy in this house without you and 
your son. It has the air of some deserted mansion in 
aromance. I often think of Ramen marching about 
the hall equipped for a walk, but resisting the ceremony 
of putting on his hat. 


But Sir Tuomas Mvyro did not live to 
rejoin his family or revisit his native country. 
His ashes were destined to be laid in that land 
where the great part of his life had been spent, 
and for the welfare of which he had so assidu- 
ously and successfully laboured to the last. 
Early in the summer of 1827, he had set out 
to pay a parting visit to his old friends in the 
ceded districts. During his progress, he was, 
on the 6th of July, at Gooty, seized with 
cholera, and fell a victim to this dread disease 
on the evening of the same day. His last 
cares were employed, and his last words 
uttered, to persuade the gentlemen around him 
to quit his tent, that they might escape any 
danger of infection resulting from the malady 
from which he suffered. 

Thus died Sir Tuomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras—a truly great man. He possessed 
indeed all the elements of greatness—ability, 
originality, integrity, disinterestedness, energy, 
and industry, with a heart as warm and bene- 
volent, as his understanding was sound and 
perspicuous. His life was one of much toil, 
much hardship, and many privations ; but it 
was also one of honour and success. He lived 
to complete his work for the improvement and 
happiness of his fellow-creatures ; but he was 
called to reap its reward, and enjoy his rest, in 
another and more abiding home even than 
that in his native land and in the bosom of his 
family. 

Such a life is the true glory of man :—and, 
such a death is not unenviable. 








Memoirs and Correspondence (Official and 
Familiar), of Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
K. B., Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of Dresden, 

Copenhagen, and Vienna, from 1769 to 1792. 








With a Memoir of Queen Caroline Matilda 
of Denmark; and an account of the Revolu- 
tion there in 1772. Edited by Mrs. Gruiesrie 
Smytg. 2 vols. Colburn. 


Wuo does not like gossip? Good reader, we 
see you shaking your head in pious horror 
at the imputation ; but care not to answer 
our question; the English law does not re- 
quire persons to criminate themselves. There- 
fore, proceeding on the assumption that you 
do like gossip, we recommend the volumes 
before us to your perusal. 

The memoirs and correspondence of Sir 
Ropert Murray Keirn will be read and 
liked for their sprightliness of character and 
domestic interest. Sir Ropert’s youngest 
sister, to whom many of the letters are ad- 
dressed, furnished Sir Water Scorr with 
the original of Mrs. Bethune Balliol, in the 
Chronicles of the Canongate. The work 
could not pretend to a high position in its 
historical or official character, being rather 
the compilation of the familiar letters of a 
man of wit and humour, and of observation and 
shrewdness, who occupied an important post 
in the diplomatic affairs of Europe at an 
eventful period of her history. Sir Roper 
Kerr, be it remembered, was envoy at the 
Court of Denmark in 1772, and by his courage 
and address saved the life of the unfortunate 
Queen Caroxinse Marita, consort of Curis- 
TIAN the Seventh, and sister of GrorGE the 
Third. For Colonel Kerrn’s services on the 
occasion, he was rewarded by the Order of the 
Bath, and the post of Ambassador at the court 
of Vienna, which he continued to hold for the 
succeeding twenty years. 

The following is written in the true spirit 
of bonhommie : 


Colonel Keith to Harry Drummond, Esq. - 
Dresden, January 3rd, 1770. 

My dear Harry,—tI wish from my heart that there 
were no such thing existing as a new year! The 
deyil’s in the people, I believe! I have been wished 
more joy within these three days, than can ever belong 
to the whole human race; and have tenderly embraced 
seven hundred people, men and women, whose faces I 
hardly know. ‘Tis the worst farce that ever was 
played by human folly; and I love you and yours too 
well at all times and seasons, to plague you with a long 
rigmarole, because, forsooth, there are two figures 
changed in the date of my letter! I am upon the very 
point of setting out for Berlin for a fortnight, to see 
Sir Andrew Mitchell, and Lord Marischal, who have 
long pressed me to make this journey. There are 
objects enough of curiosity in that great capital; but 
for my sins, there are no less than seven different 
Courts there, at all of which poor Keith must be pre- 
sented, and take leave, in the space of ten days! It is 
a wise saying that one half of the world does not know 
how the other lives; and while you are getting money 
at the Gang, you little guess what I suffer in being 
bound ’prentice to Sir Clement Cotterell. 

I suppose about this time all you Drummonds, 
Campbells, and wives and brats, are gathered together 
and stuffing your insides with chine and turkey. Oh, 
if I could come among you, only for four-and-twenty 
hours. I think I could do a deal of business. I must 
whisper in your ear that I am the delight of all the 
Saxon dear creatures; and if I did not wax a littl 
corpulent, I should be the prettiest fellow in the Holy 
Roman Empire. 


In a similar strain are his letters to his 
sister, from which we extract : 

Now His Name be praised! in full chorus; for after 
exchanging the ratifications of the best peace which 
has been made these fifty years, and thereby laying in 
store of comfortable reflections for life, I set out, my 
dear sisters, on the 23rd in the evening, and made two 
stages to be once fairly on my way to a comfortable 
home. Yesterday I had my fourth attack of an honest 
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regular ague, of which I am no more afraid than of a 
Miss’s anger with her fan. For what the deuce has an 
ague to dg in my carcase, or with what can it fight; as 
in the last fourteen days not one grain of animal food 
has entered into my mouth. This is a sort of regimen 
which sets Madame la Févre at defiance, and I will so 
starve the lady on the one hand, and so bump her on 
the other, that before I reach Vienna, she and I will be 
an hundred leagues asunder. 

The Grand Turk behaved with great munificence 
towards each of the three mediating ministers, by 
giving to each of us at parting an order for thirty 
thousand piastres, on his treasury, besides clothing us 
again in handsome sable pelisses (the last of which is 
really of value), and mounting us on an Asiatic horse, 
with a prodigious fine caparison. What with the Im- 
perial present, and the remains of the Jain (or money 
allotted for daily subsistence), a good round sum has 
been remitted by me to Constantinople; but there the 
Turkish coin, since its late debasement, is a drug which 
we shall find it hard to get off our hands, even at 
twenty-five per cent. discount, against any European 
place of exchange. No matter, my dear Anne, I have 
money enough. I did not go to Turkey with one 
avaricious idea about me; I certainly bring back none. 
But I carry along with me the greatest of all satisfac- 
tions, the certainty of having acted my part like a 
gentleman, and an upright servant of the Crown; and 
to have helped essentially in the general pacification of 
Europe; as the Russian peace is the genuine daughter 
(though I am afraid she will not prove the handsome 
daughter) of the peace of Sistovo. But enough of 
this; I hate boasting. 


Here is another specimen of his lively 
graphic style of writing: 

Sistovo, Dec. 23rd, 1790. 

I have fairly bid adieu to Christendom since Satur- 
day last, and am now, my dear sisters, an inhabitant of 
a large Bulgarian borough, for town it is not, and village 
it must not be called, as it contains above five thousand 
houses, such as they are, and a very crowded population. 
It is situated on the banks of the Danube, on heaven 
knows how many small hills, with deep chasms between 
them. The air is excellent, and the water good, so that 
in point of health itis infinitely preferable to Wallachia.— 
But let me give you the particulars of my zit from that 
last province, and my entryinto the Turkishdominions. I 
must tell you that I slept at a village in Wallachia 
where there is a large detachment of Austrian cavalry. 
Notice being sent tothe Turks of my intention to 
cross the Danube, I set out at ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon (the finest mild sunshine I ever saw), and with no 
less than sixteen (not six) horses to each of my three 
carriages. I was carried at full gallop along a grassy 
plain, escorted by a detachment of the Austrian calvary, 
and all the officers on horseback, together with the chief 
magistrate of Simniza and his suite; in short, a most 
magnificent cortége. I found on the brink of the 
Danube, two or three Turkish row-boats armed, and with 
pavilions at their sterns, and cushions to sit on. The 
Mehmandar (an officer appointed to live with me and 
regulate everything) was the first to compliment me; 
then an officer from the tefterdar (treasurer) and other 
Turks, who took place along with Stuart and me in the 
first boat, while all the servants and carriages were 
stowed in the others. My fleet fired their guns (little 
tagged cannons), three and three, and were answered 
by an old castle on the Bulgarian side. The Danube 
as smooth as glass, and the shore on the Turkish bank 
lofty and majestic. When we touched the land, a great 
number of well-dressed Turks met me on horseback, and 
gave meq fine horse (all over embroidery), which I 
mounted; other horses were given to Mr. Stuart and 
every person belonging to me. We moved along in slow 
procession toward the hill; and it was really a striking 
sight to behold the whole face of it, and of three or four 
adjacent hillocks, covered with many many thousands of 
people, Turks and Greeks in strange parti-coloured 
habits; not one thing or one living creature resembling, 
m outward appearance what I had been accustomed to 
see in Germany. We were conducted to the tefterdar's 
custom-house, and brought into his apartment, where 
coffee, pipes, sherbet, and Srankincense were presented 
to us by turns; und Prince Morusi, chief interpreter to 
the Porte (a well-conducted young man, son to a hospo- 


dar of Moldavia, and who will himself be one day sove- 


reign of that country), made me a very polite compliment 
in the name of the Reis Effendi, who is the first of my 
colleagues. From thence we climbed up the hill, on the 
worst pavement, and through the most crooked lanes 
that can be imagined (but on sure-footed Turkish 
horses), and after a hundred turnings and windings, 
without seeing anything which deserved the name of a 
street, we at length arrived (and here ends my pompous 
tale) at my castle, allotted to the representative of the 
Crown of Great Britain. Figure to yourself, my dear 
Anne, within a little farmer’s yard, where no carriage 
can turn, a bit of a house, containing in all three pigeon- 
holes of rooms, the best of which is fourteen feet by 
twelve; the dining-room twelve by ten, and six feet in 
height; the bed chamber just three feet longer and two 
feet broader than my tent bed and no other furniture 
anywhere but large sofas on the floor, 
(what say you to that?) of cut velvet on a gold ground! 


with cushions 


Never surely were gold and velvet so ridiculously em- 
ployed;—But let me proceed. ‘This bit of a castle is 
joined by a wooden bridge and covered passage to an- 


other hovel, Less in every proportion, 
wise three nut-shells called ) 
attendants reside. I made as if all were entirely to my 
mind; and, in fact, I care little about the matter. I 
treated my conductors with coffee, pipes (their own,) 
sherbet, &c., and sent them away contented. I then 
took a view of my domain, adjoining to my palace, and 
found eleven separate hovels, for my kitchen, for 
my confectioner, my washerwoman (brought from 
Bucharest,) and a bit of a house for my dragoman 
Pisani, expected from Constantinople. I immediately 
set about improving my dwelling, and in four days I 
I have got a new dining room for twenty people, a scul- 
lery, confectionery, &c.; chairs, tables, bedsteads, kitchen 
fnrniture, and every article of housekeeping, brought 
Jrom Vienna, are now in their places, and I, as well as 
every one of my people, find ourselves pretty comfortable 
each in his pigeon-hole. I have a guard of Jannissaries 
and Bulgarians, who lodge near my gate, and who ac- 
company me everywhere. All my visits are paid on 
horseback, with a large retinue, and this forenoon the 
Reis Effendi, and the Mollah de la Mecque, and the 
Metupscha Basht, were crammed together, and smoked 
their pipes (to repay my visit) in my best nutshell. So 
much for diplomatic and tedious etiquette; the visits 
are all finished, and I hope we may be able to set about 
serious business in two or threedays. The Turkish 
ministers are decent well-behaved men, and very civil in 
their way. The male Greeks and Turks of this town 
are a stout and handsome race of people. The first are 
clothed in all manner of colours, each man has two pistols 
and a large poignard at his girdle, and they look arro- 
gant and surly. The Greeks wear long Asiatic habits, 
but no turban or arms of any sort. They would be 
respectful to us, if they dared. The Greek women (not 
handsome and ill-dressed) stared at us as Christians 
would do; but the Turkish women, of whom I saw several 
hundreds, are dressed uniformly in a large wrapper of 
chocolate-coloured coarse stuff, which reaches from their 
chin to their toe, and makes all ages and figures nearly 
the same. On their heads they have an impenetrabk 
veil of white linen, twisted round the head in three or 
four turns, leaving no bit of skin to be seen, but th 
eyes, and as much of the nose as is sufficient to breathe. 
These muffled dames sat in little groups, peeping from 
corners of balconies (every house has 
through half-opened doors or windows; not one 
either in their company or near them. I thougl 
could perceive some little art in the fashion of the y 
all their eyes appeared liyely and of a good colour. 
But 1 could not even conjecture where the word hand- 
some could justly be applied. I did remark, (and it 
gaye me pleasure to see a little dash of coqu try be- 
stowed upon a Christian) one fine white plump female 
hand, stretched out bare on the shoulder of another 
woman, as if by the merest accident in the world! I 
instantly searched for the eyes te which the hand be- 
longed, and I thought they sparkled with soft compla- 
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cency. Human nature is the same everywhere!—Now, 
my dear sisters, what do you not owe me for the preced- 
ing Oriental description, and all as true as the Gospel ¢ 
I am a great man everywhere but in my own dwelling; 


and there Iam a healthy good-humoured younG fellow, 
laughing at all inconveniences, and fired with the ambi- 
tion of doing good to humanity, with the full approba- 


tion of those who sent me hither. But such an embassy 





ject. His lordship’s answer soon 





in the dead of winter, with such roads, weather, and 
accommodations, to pacify empires ina Bulgarian hut, 
is not to be met with in history! This Congress will 
be dull and slow, but if left to take its own course, I 
think its issue may be predicted. The Russians are in 
the height of their campaign on the Danube; but the 
Reis Effendi told me to-day that the Turks have gained 
some advantage, and will prevent the fortress of Ismail 
from falling into the Russian hands. J am not yet with- 
out fear on that score; but if the Russians are baffled 
there the campaign will soon be at an end, and I trust 
we shall be able to bring the haughty dame of the north 
to wish for peace. I have written all this letter without 
drawing breath; I shall add a few words to-morrow. 
Young Stuart is an excellent lad, and all my servants 
behave incomparably well. Adieu! good night, my 
dear sisters. 

After the services that Sir Rosert Keiru 
had rendered the sister of the King of Eng- 
land, it was natural to suppose the family 
would be advanced, but with more generosity 
than judgment His Majesty Georce the Third 
gave Bast Kerru the governorship of 
Jamaica. It appears that, in the matter of in- 
tellect, Bast was scarely qualified for the im- 
portant position in which he found himself; 
but he was an honest man, that “noblest 
work of God.” His brother’s anxieties on 
his account are well but humorously depicted 
in the following passage from a private letter 
of Sir Rospert’s to his friend Mr. Brapsuaw, 
as Lord of the Admiralty : 

My sweet and beautiful Basil has ere this got fairly 
astride upon his government; and I trust that by dint 
of good plain sense and fair dealing he will sit very 
snug in the saddle. The fellow has a warm heart, and 
despises money; and that, my lord, goes a good way in 
the qualification of a governor. 1 made him swear to 
avoid partialities and set speeches, and to remember 
who got him, and made him what he is. Qh! I'll be 
bound for Basil! he may do an unwise thing, but I'll 
be hanged if (willingly) he either does an unjust or a 
mean one. 


The accompanying, given as a note by the 
editress in reference to the subject, is very 
amusing : 

Akin to this judicious and fraternal counsel, was 
that given to the new functionary by the highest legal 
authority of his native land. On learning that his 
commission as governor also involved within it that of 
chief judge of the island (one alike alien to the habits 
and feelings of a sailor), he expressed to the great 
Lord Mansfield his conscientious scruples on the sub- 
remoyed them: 
“ Basil,” said he, “ you have excellent common sense; 
always decide according to that, and nine times in ten 
you will be right. But mind, never give a reason for 
your decision; that will infallibly be wrong!” 


We could present pages of similar interesting 
passages, but we refrain that our readers may 
have the pleasure of culling for themselves. 
It is a work that will doubtless be ordered by 
all book-clubs and reading societies. 


John Howard and the Prison World of Europe. 
From original and authentic documents. By 
Herworts Dixon. London: Jackson and 
Co. 1849. 

A more seasonable opportunity than the pre- 

sent could not have been found for the pub- 

lication of a memoir of the life and labours of 
the first and greatest prison reformer. The 
subject of prison discipline is just now largely 
engaging the attention of the thoughtful; the 
problems it has suggested have perplexed 
alike the philosopher, the statesman, and the 
philanthropist. All are re luctant to admit 
the failure of the system which has been ex- 
changed for that which Howarp devoted his 
whole life to abolish, and yet the fact forces itself 
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painfully upon the mind that by making 
prisons more comfortable than labourers’ cot- 
tages we are offering a premium for crime; 
and continually is the benevolent reader of 
the newspapers startled to see how even 
offences have been committed and confessed 
upon the spot, with the candid admission of 
the criminal, that to be kept clean and warm, 
and fed and clothed at the public cost in a 
gaol, better in all respects than he could clothe 
and feed, and keep himself warm out of prison, 
was the motive for the offence. 

Shall it be said, therefore, that we must 
needs retrace our steps, undo all that we have 
done in the way of humanizing our prisons, 
and make them again that which they were 
when Howarp commenced his labours? This 
would be, indeed, a melancholy conclusion. 
Yet, with the natural tendency of opinion to 
rush into extremes of action and of reaction, 
we have heard even from sensible men ex- 
pressions of opinion that go almost to this 
extent. We may have erred, perhaps, on the 
side of too much humanity—but it is an error 
s0 rare, nay, so unique in the world’s history, 
that we should pause and ponder well before 
we pronounce it to be such, and abandon it 
in despair. Certain it is, from the results, 
which baffle all calculation and anticipa- 
tion, that we have not yet arrived at the true 
theory either of crime or punishment (or, 
we should rather say, of crime, for the purpose 
of punishment being the prevention of crime, 
we require to know the causes of crime before 
we can securely frame the means intended 
for their repression.) Now, as it seems to us, 
the present difficulties that encompass the sub- 
ject and perplex every person who deals with 
it either practically, or in writing, or by speak- 
ing, are the result of ignorance of the causes 
of crime, and that until these have been 
ascertained by « collection of a vast number 
of facts, we may go on floundering in costly 
experiments without any profitable result. 
But, whatever is done, we trust that a firm 
and determined protest will be made by the 
public against any attempts to return to the 
barbarities which were formerly practised, and 
if any one feels inclined to do so, we entreat 
him, before he decides, to peruse this life of 
Howarp, the prison reformer, and we venture 
to say he will not, for any supposed advantage, 
or to remove any existing evil, sanction aught 
that might have the slightest tendency to the 
restoration of the horrors here so graphically 
described. 

Mr. Dixon prefaces his memoir with a 
sketch of the history of prison discipline in 
England, from the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, introducing a report, 
hitherto unpublished, which had been made 
to the Christian Knowledge Society in 1702, 
showing the horrible condition of our prisons 
at that time, and serving to mark the vast 
progress that has been made in our own day. 
The extent to which the exertions of Howarp 
contributed to this amelioration will be seen 
by a perusal of the memoir. 


Howarp’s father was a London merchant, 
a Presbyterian Dissenter of the old school, 
severe and ascetic, and he was born in the 
year 1725 or 26,—Mr. Drxon cannot ascertain 
which, for no register then existed for dis- 
senters. His mother died while he was yet 
an infant, leaving himself and an only sister: 
they afterwards shared the large ‘fortune 
which their father accumulated. Howarp 
was a sickly boy and reported at school to be 
very stupid: his proud Puritan father des- 





tined him to trade, although he possessed 
enough of wealth to justify a loftier ambition, 
and he was accordingly apprenticed to a grocer 
in Watling-street, with the large premium of 
7007. Upon this Mr. Drxon thus discourses : 


The scheme may have had a yet profounder meaning. 
Of all men, the true puritan was the least disposed to 
trust to fortune. To hope for the best and be prepared 
for the worst is every wise man’s maxim. The circle 
to which the Howards belonged was peculiarly alive to 
its importance, especially at the time of which we write. 
Troublous times were not far out of the range of memory 
of men still living, and were not unlikely to return— 
times in which property had been insecure, and some of 
the proudest sons and daughters of luxury had been 
thrown upon their personal resources for the means of 
life. Such a change is always possible. In more 
modern days we have witnessed many such crises come 
and go; we have seen half the feudal aristocracy of 
Europe pining in exile; and we are therefore better able 
to judge of the forethought and wisdom of the custom 
which obtains in many patrician families in Germany— 
in that of the imperial house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, for 
example—of having all the sons instructed in some 
trade or handicraft, so that should everything else fail, 
the common labour market of the world would still be 
open to them. No man can foresee, even for an hour, 
the turns of fortune’s wheel. It is the part of wisdom 
to be always armed and prepared for what may befall. 
Knowledge of a profession is no burden. A gentleman 
is not the less a gentleman because he is conversant 
with law, with trade, with medicine; nay, he is then 
more of a gentleman, for he is more entirely independent. 
He alone is perfect master of his actions who has a per- 
sonal means of living—some art or craft, knowledge or 
skill, of which chance and change cannot divest him; 
wanting this, his present interests or his fears for the 
future must often modify and warp his conscience. 

If there be one lesson more distinctly taught by his- 
tory than any other it is this—entire dependence upon 
property is more demoralizing than entire dependence 
upon labour. A man without the personal power of 
producing the value of what he is compelled by nature 
to consume, must be a frequent slave to his fears. In 
times of real danger and difficulty—in the throes, for 
instance, of a revolution—how few there are that dare 
to be true to themselves. And why? Because their 
parchments are their only possessions. As the edu- 
cation of the higher orders in this country is now con- 
ducted, the virtues which arise from a confidence in 
powers of self-sustainment have no room for growth. 
All are taught to rely on something alien—on property. 
How many find it only a broken reed! How much of 
the suffering of noble exiles in this and other countries 
in modern times springs only from their inability to do 
anything except brood over their wrongs, repine at their 
misfortunes, and wait for the hand of charity to succour 
them! <A false and foolish notion—the last shred of a 
barbarian code of honour—lies at the root of this evil. 
Labour is thought beneath the dignity of noble fingers. 
Vulgar and fatal mistake! Nobler doer—nobler deed. 
The world needs very much to come to some sounder 
thinking on this point. The elder Howard happened 
to be before his age in this respect, and so his son was 
formally bound as an apprentice to the grocers of Wat- 
ling-street. 


The pursuit of trade did not please the 
young man, and he availed himself of the 
emancipation produced by his father’s death 
before his apprenticeship had expired, to es- 
cape from the counting-house, but with the 
full consent of his guardians, who probably 
feared the effect of confinement upon his 
delicate health. His first desire was to travel, 
and accordingly he went abroad for two years, 
mainly moving about in France and Italy, his 
passion at that time being the pursuit of art; 
pictures and statues absorbing all his en- 
thusiasm. 

Having thus completed the grand tour, as it 
was then called, he returned to England, and 
took lodgings at Stoke Newington. His 
health still continued infirm, and supposing 
that he did not receive proper attention in the 








house where he was living, he took other 
lodgings, and was so well cared for, that on 
his recovery he felt it to be his duty*to offer 
his hand to his landlady! Strange as such a 
sense of duty may appear, we have known a 
similar instance in which a young medical 
man of twenty-five, from a sense of duty, 
married his landlady of the age of sixty, be- 
cause she had nursed him through a fever! 
In Howarn’s case the lady was fifty-two, very 
plain, very sickly, and a widow. She is said 
to have made a good wife for the young man, 
but that must mean a good nurse. However, 
she died after they had been married three 
years. ‘This is the narrative of 
HOWARD'S FIRST MARRIAGE. 


We now arrive at one of the most curious and 
characteristic incidents of his life. In the early part 
of his sojourn at Stoke Newington, he appears to have 
been much dissatisfied with the conduct of his landlady; 
and not thinking that he received that considerate care 
and attention at her hands which his sickly condition 
entitled him to expect, he removed his lodgings, going 
to reside at the house of a Mrs. Sarah Loidore (or Lar- 
deau; the alia dicta is given by Dr. Aikin), from whom 
he expected to receive better treatment. He was then 
five-and-twenty, in the very blossom of his strange 
youth. Mrs. Loidore was an ordinary looking woman 
of fifty-two, the widow of a man who, while living, had 
been clerk in a neighbouring white-lead manufactory 
She had no wealth to tempt, no beauty to attract ad- 
mirers; and moreover, she was so confirmed an invalid, 
that for more than twenty years she had not known the 
blessing of a single day’s uninterrupted health. She 
appears, however, notwithstanding her own sufferings, 
to have been a very kind, attentive, and cheerful woman; 
a good housekeeper, and an admirable nurse. She was 
possessed of a small property, the savings of her de- 
ceased husband, upon which, together with the profits 
arising from the letting out of her apartments, she 
contrived, by dint of much frugality, to live in humble 
respectability. 

While residing in this good lady’s apartmerts, Howard 
experienced a very severe attack of illness. For various 
short periods before this attack came on he had rambled 
into different parts of the kingdom in search of reno- 
vation, but without success; still, however, keeping his 
home quarters fixed at Stoke Newington, to which he 
finally returned as he went out—weak, low spirited, 
restless. For several weeks he was confined to his bed, 
in the most critical condition, his life almost despaired 
of; still, in the end, he rallied once again. His regimen 
saved him. The consumptive tendency was overcome, 
and his health was gradually restored. During the 
whole period of this trying sickness, the invalid received 
from his kind and gentle nurse every attention and care 
which a true woman's instinct could suggest. Her 
constant and considerate devotion to him—a stranger in 
her house—contrasting as it did so strikingly with the 
treatment he had experienced from others upon whom 
he had equal claims, under similar circumstances, made 
a profound impression upon his mind, and his ingenuity 
was taxed not a little to devise by what means he might 
adequately express his gratitude for services to which 
he felt convinced he was in a great measure indebted 
for his recovery. As he became convalescent, his plan 
ripened into form. When the danger had entirely 
passed away, and his health was restored to its accus- 
tomed state, he offered her as the only fitting reward of 
her services—a toy? an ornament? a purse? a house? 
an estate? or any of those munificent gifts with which 
wealthy and generous convalescents reward their favour- 
ite attendants? No. He offered her his hand, his 
name, his fortune! Of course, the good lady was 
astonished at the portentous shape of her patient's 
gratitude. She started objections, being older and 
having more worldly prudence than her lover. It is 
even said that she seriously refused her consent to the 
match, urging the various arguments which might 
fairly be alleged against it—the inequality in the years, 
fortune, social position of the parties, and so forth: but 
all to no purpose. Howard’s mind was made up. During 
his slow recovery he had weighed the matter carefully— 
had come to the conclusion that it was his duty to marry 
her, and nothing could now change his determination. 
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The struggle between the two must have been extremely 
curious; the sense of duty, on both sides—founded upon 
honest convictions, no doubt—-the mutual respect with- 
out the constming fire—the cool and logical weighing 
of arguments, in place of the rapid pleadings of trium- 
phant passion; the young man, without the ordinary 
inspirations of youth, on the one hand; the widow, past 
her prime, yet simple, undesigning, unambitious, ear- 
nestly struggling to reject and put aside youth, wealth, 
protection, honour, social rank—the very things for 
which women are taught to dress, to pose, to intrigue, 
almost to circumvent heaven, on the other—form to- 
gether a picture which has its romantic interest, in 
spite of the incongruity of the main idea. Humble life 
is not without its heroic acts. Cesar refusing the 
Roman crown—even had he been really serious and 
without afterthought in its rejection—is a paltry piece 
of magnanimity compared with Mrs. Loidore’s refusal 
of the hand of Howard. At length, however, her 
resistance was overcome by the indomitable will of her 
suitor. 


Upon the death of his old wife, Howarp 
resolved again to go abroad, his object being 
to visit Lisbon, which had just been destroyed 

7 
by the Earthquake of 1755. The packet in 
which he sailed was captured by a French 
Privateer, and he was made prisoner and 
carried to Brest, giving him his first personal 
experience of a prison in a most disagreeable 
form. 

HOWARD'S CAPTIVITY. 

Before the captured vessel was carried into the har- 
bour, Howard says he was kept without food, and even 
water, for forty hours: to most men an intolerable 
punishment, but his abstemious habits had well pre- 
pared him to bear such a trial—the commencement of 
a long series—without serious detriment to his health. 
When they were at length landed, he was confined, 
with many other prisoners, in the castle of the town, in 
a dungeon, dark, damp, and filthy beyond description, 
where they were kept for several additional hours with- 
out nourishment. At last a leg of mutton was brought 
and thrown into the cell—as horse-flesh is thrown into 
the dens of wild beasts —for the starving captives 
to scramble for, tear with their teeth, and devour as 
best they could. In this horrible dungeon, thus 
fed, they were detained for a week. Six nights were 
they compelled to sleep—if sleep they could under such 
circumstances—upon the cold floor, with nothing but a 
handful of straw to protect them from the noxious 
damps and noisome fever of their over-crowded room. 
Thence our countryman was removed to Morlaix, and 
subsequently to Carpaix, where he resided for two 
months on parole. 


It has been preferred as a charge against Howard, 
that he behaved towards his keepers, or at least towards 
his captors, much & U Anglais,—that is, with somewhat 
of contemptuous hauteur (how singular that the Eng- 
lish language should have no word to express that 
mixture of icy politeness and imperial reserve which all 
over Continental Europe has become the recognized 
characteristic and distinction of Englishmen); and this, 
though not stated on the best authority, is not unlikely 
in itself. Howard had a very high sense and sentiment 
of honour, and an unconquerable disdain for the man 
who could be prevented from doing what was strictly 
right in itself by any fear of political or conventional 
consequences. It is more than probable, that a person 
of his mental and moral constitution would be apt to 
consider a privateer as nothing more than a tolerated 
ruffian, and deal with him accordingly. But once on 
Shore, and placed in legal custody, he seems to have 


inspired every one who came into contact with him | 


with respect and confidence in his uprightness. More 
than one occasion saw this exhibited in a remarkable 
manner. While at Carpaix, although not an officer, 
and therefore not entitled to claim any indulgences 
according to the law of nations and the usages of war 
between the two countries, he was yet permitted by his 
gaoler to reside in the town, upon his mere word being 
given that he would not attempt to escape. A similar 
kind of confidence was exhibited by the person at whose 
house he lodged. Though penniless, and a perfect 
stranger to his host, this man took him on the strougta 





of his unsupported representations—housed, fed, clothed, 
supplied him with money, and finally saw him depart 
with no other guarantee for repayment than his bare 
promise. Even official persons were not impervious to 
the charm of this great character: for, after some 
negotiation with these, he was permitted by them to 
return to England, in order that he might with greater 
chance of success endeavour to induce the Government 
to make a suitable exchange for him, on simply pledging 
his honour that if unsuccessful in his attempt he would 
instantly return to his captivity. 

Fortunately he did not continue long in 
this situation, for he was exchanged with other 
prisoners, and immediately devoted himself to 
the improvement of the condition of prisoners 
of war, directing the attention of Government 
to the miseries they endured ; and means were 
immediately adopted for the amelioration of 
their sufferings. But this did not even sug- 
gest the inquiries into the state of prisons 
generally, which he does not appear to have 
thought about until many years afterwards. 

As soon as he was restored to liberty, 
Howarp retired to his estate at Cardington, 
near Bedford, and employed himself in en- 
deavours to introduce scientific agriculture, 
paying also particular attention to his labour- 
ers, and making energetic efforts to promote 
education among the children. ‘Two years 
afterwards, in 1758, he married his second 
wife, a Miss Henrietta Leeps, and probably 
taught by experience, he made a singular pre- 





| liminary stipulation, of which Mr. Drxon shall | 


give his own account : 

We must not, however, omit an incident that occurred 
before the ceremony, which is very significant of How- 
ard’s frankness and firmness at this epoch. Observing 
that many unpleasantnesses arise in families, from cir- 
cumstances trifling in themselves, in consequence of 
each individual wishing to have his own way in all 
things, he determined to avoid all these sources of 
domestic discord by establishing his own paramount 
authority in the first instance. It is just conceivable 
that his former experience of the wedded life may have 
led him to insist upon this condition. At all events, 
he stipulated with Henrietta that in all matters in 
which there should be a difference of opinion between 
them his voice should rule. This may sound very un- 
gallant in terms—but it was found exceedingly useful 
in practice. Few men would have the moral honesty 
to suggest such an arrangement to their lady love at 
such a season, though at the same time, few would 
| hesitate to make the largest mental reservations in their 
}own behalf. It may also be that few young belles 
would be disposed to treat such a proposition otherwise 
than with ridicule or anger; however conscious they 
might be that, as soon as the hymeneal pageantries 
were passed, their surest means of happiness would lie 
in the prompt adoption of the principle so laid down. 

Would that men and women would become sincerer 
| with each other. The great social vice of this age is 
its untrustfulness. Let those who would be distin- 
guished in the world be true to themselves. As things 
go at present, honesty is the greatest of all the hero- 
isms. Our entire System of life has been crushed down 
into a convention: simple truth has nearly disappeared 
from among us. We have dethroned nature to set up 
etiquette—refined, and over-refined, until we hardly 
know what is fact from what is fiction. What a 
costly fiction is our law! What a pleasant fiction is 
the idea—still haunting a few of us—that we area 
free people! What a series of audacious fictions are 
our morals! What the world wants most now, as in 
the days of Howard, are men and women who will not 
recognize these make-believes, whether they appear in 
the moral, social, or political theatres—but who will 
resolutely speak truth, act truth, be truth, so far as the 
grace of heaven is vouchsafed to them, without equivo- 
cation or afterthought. Such a man was Howard—a 
man who never lost sight of the one paramount duty— 
the first and most essential virtue of man, as Shakspere 
and the oracles of old have taught us—to be true to 


himself. 
But in this instance such an agreement was 


scarcely needed. In Miss Leens he found a 
wife admirably adapted to his own arbitrary 
disposition, yielding and meek, but without 
weakness, devoted to him alike in his whims 
and in his wisdom, and enduring rather with 
pleasure than with patience. That her temper 
must have been sometimes severely tried is 
proved by this account of 
HOWARD'S DOINGS AT CARDINGTON. 

During the whole of his stay at Cardington, astro- 
nomy engaged a large share of his attention; but his 
favourite science—next to medicine—was meteorology. 
All his communications to the Royal Society have 
reference to this subject. The second was on the heat 
of the springs at Bath, which he often visited for p 
poses of health. The third contained some ot 
tions on the heat of the crater of Vesuvius. There 
can be no doubt but that Howard was a curious if not 
a careful observer of nature; and although his direct 
additions to physical science were not of much value— 
—Bacon’s were not—it must nevertheless be owned 
that he set a laudable example of diligence in prose- 
euting his chosen studies. A noteworthy instance of 
his devction to the business in hand, whatsoever that 
might be—the quality which, more than any other, was 
the source of his great after reputation—is related in 
connexion with these meteorological observations. At 
the bottom of his garden at Cardington he had placed 
a thermometer, and as soon as the frosty weather had 
set in, he used to leave his warm bed at two o'clock 
every morning, walk in the bitter morning air to his 
thermometer, examine it by his lamp, and write down 
its register, which done to his satisfaction, he would 








coolly betake himself again to his bed. Tradition 
sayeth not whether Henrietta Howard approved of her 
husband’s method of showing his devotion to the lady, 
Knowledge; but even had she found herself unable to 
do so, we apprehend that, in virtue of existing treaties, 
she would only have been entitled to affect official 
ignorance of the fact. 

With her he was supremely happy, and 
during her life he pursued a career of quiet 
usefulness in his own neighbourhood. But 
his bliss was of short duration. His wife, of 
whom he was devotedly fond, lived but seven 
years, dying after giving birth to their first and 
only child on Wednesday, the 27th of March. 
All was proceeding favourably; no danger 
was apprehended ; mother and child were so 
well on the Sunday following that Howarp 
went to church as usual. He had scarcely 
returned when his wife was seized with a fit of 
an unaccountable nature and died in his arms. 
The shock was terrible: 

“No tongue,” says his biographer, “ can tell, no pen 
describe, the awful misery of the bereaved husband.” 

By temperament Howard was calm and 
undemonstrative; but there were depths in his nature 
not easily fathomed. His love for his wife had been an 
illimitable passion. The day of her death was held 
sacred in his calendar—kept for evermore as a day of 
fasting and meditation. Everything connected with her 
memory, how distantly séever, was hallowed in his mind 
by the association. “Many years after her demise, on 
the eve of his departure on one of his long and perilous 
journeys across the Continent of Europe, he was walking 
in the gardens with the son whose birth had cost the 
precious life, examining some plantations which they 
had recently been making, and arranging a plan tor 
future improvements. On coming to the planted walk, 
he stood still; there was a pause in the conversation; 
the old man’s thoughts were busy with the past: at 
length he broke silence—*“ Jack,” said he, in a tender 
and solemn tone, “in case I should not come back, you 
will pursue this work, or not, as you may think proper; 
but remember, this walk was planted by your mother; 
and if you ever touch a twig of it, may my blessing 
never rest upon you.” 

His health gradually gave way, although he 
strove manfully to master his emotions, and 
his doctors prescribed change of scene. He 
proceeded to Bath, and afterwards to Holland. 
Again returning, he found his grief revived 
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with the memories of the familiar places, and 
then he went to Italy. After wandering about 
there for some months, he sought England 
once more, but he had not the courage for a 
long time to go back to Cardington. At last, 
however, he prevailed upon himself to endure 
the trial, and that over, he continued to reside 
there, performing his duties as before. Within 
three years from this period, when he was 
already upwards of fifty, the circumstance oc- 
curred which gave the direction to the whole 
remainder of his life, and has immortalized him 
as one among the greatest of the benefactors 
of humanity. This incident and its conse- 


quences we will describe in another notice of 


the deeply interesting volume before us. 


A Biographical Sketch of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. With an Account of his Works. By 
Exvrnvu Ricuw. London: E. Rich. 

Tue above work is not so much a biography 
of SWEDENBORG, as an encomium on the man, 
and a chronological account of his writings. 
The author is evidently a most earnest believer 
in the soi-disant prophet, and eulogizes him 
literally to the skies, even to his own seventh 
heaven. His supposed mission, as well as his 
personal importance, is strangely magnified, 
for, speaking of SwEDENBORG’s visit to Paris, 
where it appears he participated very freely in 
its gaieties, his biographer says : 

In September he reached Paris, where he stayed 
about a year and a half. Here he appears to have 
laboured at his work, “The Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom;” but he redeemed sufficient time from his 
studies to enjoy the society, and some of the moderate 
pleasures of the French capital. When it is remembered 
that we are speaking of one whose deep thoughts lie in 
the hearts of thousands,—whose life marks an epoch, 
and whose character was expressly formed, under 
Providence, to qualify him for a mission parallel to 
those of Moses and John the Baptist,—no circumstance, 
however trivial, can be regarded as unimportant. 

Though the author in a note repudiates the 
idea of SWEDENBORG’s writings forming a 
part of the word of God, still he would have 
us believe him to be the inspired commentator 
of Holy Writ. As far as our human vision 
extends, we say human vision, for critics, though 
impersonal, are not disembodied spirits; as far, 
then, as our vision extends, we cannot see what 
SwEDENBORG has effected by his angelic in- 
tercourse more than any one else could have 
done who had not such opportunities or such 
teachers. He has commented on the Scrip- 
tures in a manner which, if tested by reason, 
would be found so very imaginative that faith 
in his divine inspiration could alone establish 
his claims on the attention of the reader. We 
cannot silently pass over the parallel that the 
author has drawn between SwEDENBORG and 
Moses, and even Curist. Without entering 
on what, to us, seems the irreverence of the 
comparison, we would ask what reformation 
has he effected in religion? 

The author observes, “LurHer was the 
means of giving the Bible to the people—Swr- 
DENBORG gave them the explanation.”’ But we 
would reply, God has not given a revelation 
to man that should be incomprehensible except 
to this one individual. We. are told, “Those 
that run, may read,” and in fact if Christianity 
was loaded with the speculative fancies of 
SWEDENBORG, we fear none but minds of the 
most peculiar order would be followers of the 
system, and none but the most imaginative 
would understand its doctrines. Whereas, the 
Bible is remarkable for its beautiful simplicity, 
and its perfect adaptation at once to the lowest 





as well as the highest intellect. But Christi- 
anity does not require our advocacy, it stands 
alone—all powerful in the majesty of truth. 
SwEDENBORG appears to have been an ami- 
able visionary, one who was really the dupe of 
his own deceptions. That he possessed con- 
siderable talent is not to be denied, but a 
diseased imagination threw its distempered 
colouring over all his thoughts, and he became 
“a philosophical fanatic,” if the term is not a 
solecism. The following extract from “the 
Arcana Celestia,” will exemplify the visionary 
nature of his character better than mere criti- 
cisms : 

A certain spirit came to me not long after his separa- 
tion from the body, which I might conclude from this 
circumstance, that as yet he knew not that he was in 
another life, imagining that he still lived in the world. 
I perceived that he was given to studies, concerning 
which I discoursed with him; but then suddenly he 
was taken up on high, which surprised me, and led me 
to suspect that he was of an aspiring disposition, for 
such are wont to be taken up aloft, or that he supposed 
heaven to be the highest, for such also are taken on 
high, to convince them that heaven does not consist in 
what is high, but what is internal. Presently, how- 
ever, I perceived that he was taken up amongst the 
angelic spirits who are in front, a little to the right, in 
the first entrance into heaven; whence he afterwards 
discoursed with me, saying that he saw things of such 
sublimity as no human mind could conceive. Hereupon 
I read the first chapter of Deuteronomy, concerning the 
Jewish people, that some were sent to explore the land 
of Canaan and what it contained, and as I was reading, 
he said that he perceived nothing that was expressed in 
the literal sense, but only the contents of the spiritual 
sense, and that these were so wonderful that he could 
not describe them. This was in the first entrance 
of the heaven of angelic spirits; what wonders must 
have been perceived in that heaven itself! and what in 
the heaven of angels! Then certain spirits who were 
with me, and who could not believe that the word of 
the Lord was of such a nature, began to repent of their 
unbelief, and said in that state that they believed be- 
cause they heard the other spirit say that he had heard, 
seen, and perceived it to be so. 


SWEDENBORG was the most voluminous of 
writers: the bare catalogue of hisworks occupies 
many pages. It may not perhaps be generally 
known that, in the early part of his life, he 
published several works on anatomy, physi- 
ology, and on the animal kingdom. He 
contributed to several scientific journals. 
While at Rome in the year 1738-9, he is be- 
lieved to have published a work on “ The 
Nervous Fibre and its Fluid,” and on “ Inter- 
mittent Fevers.” With all the restlessness of 
insanity, his mind appears to have travelled 
over the whole field of human knowledge, and 
his grasping imagination, not content with 
this sublunary sphere, sought to discover the 
unknown; to find out the secrets of that heaven 
which “eye has not seen.” Onge mounted on 
the wings of his active imagination, he sees all 
things through the medium of his erratic fancy, 
believing himself to be the inspired translator 
of the Scriptures, Setting aside the received 
explanation of the sacred text, he considers the 
plain facts of nature and revelation as only 
symbolical types, and, with an ingenuity which 
is really wonderful, he adapts the emblem to 
the explanation, or the text to the type. From 
chapter the 6th of SwepENBORG’s “ Arcana 
Celestia,” his biographer gives us the following 
extract : 


The general « orruption of these systems or the state of 
mankind immediately before the Flood, is described next 
in order. The sons of God, are the heavenly doctrines 
of the church; the daughters of men, the various lusts 
of the flesh; and their conjunction the falsification of 
truth. Those who immersed the doctrines of faith in 
their lusts, and in consequence thereof, as well as of 





self-love, conceived dreadful persuasions of their own 
greatness and supremacy, are signified as giants. The 
utter destruction of this race is finally denoted by the 
flood, which was an inundation of evils and falses; and 
the resuscitation of man from the state into which he 
had fallen, or the raising up of a new church, by the 
account of Noah’s preservation in the ark, in which 
living things of evergkind were contained, signifying 
the human affections capable of regeneration. The 
temptations which must be undergone in thus passing 
from one state to another, until man acquires spiritual 
freedom, and is once more set at liberty, the fluctuation, 
and continuance of the ark upon the waters. This state 
of preparation, of the new or Noatic church, and the last 
times of the old, is now specifically described. Truths 
and goods, or affections of the will and understanding 
are denoted, as just intimated, by the different genera 
of animals which entered the ark. The three sons of 
Noah are three specific differences of doctrine, by which 
the church was from the beginning distinguished, and 
their wives are the affections of truth, with which those 
differences were associated. 


The following sentiments would be very 
delightful if borne out by facts, but these re- 
marks are far more applicable to Utopia than 
to republican institutions as they exist at 
present. He says: 

In a republic, no undue veneration and homage is 
paid to any man, but the highest and the lowest deems 
himself equal to a king or an emperor. The only being 
whom they venerate is God. They do not lower their 
elevation of soul under the influence of shame or fear, 
but always preserve a firm and sound mind in a sound 
body, and with a free spirit, and an erect air, commit 
themselves and their concerns to God, who alone claims 
to govern all things. 


Descriptive of his travels through Europe in 
1738, the author says : 

He entered Rome on the evening of the 25th of 
September. This visit should be a memorable one, for 
it brought the church of the past and the future, the 
living and the dead, into a singular communion with 
each other. Rome, for the past, in the still atmosphere, 
and fading light of autumn, with all its trophies of 
Pagan art, with its hoary traditions: and Swedenborg, 
the predestined seer of the last ages, whose eye was fast 
kindling with the light of inspiration. We should lose 
all faith in the instinctive prescience of the human 
spirit, if we might not believe that a presentiment of 
something in the shadowy distance, connecting his 
future with the strange mystery of the city, did not 
cross for a moment the mind of Swedenborg when he 
entered the once holy and revered metropolis of the 
Faith,—* The mighty vision which the prophets saw 
and trembled.” 


To those who are at all interested in Swe- 
DENBORG, this volume will be well worth the 
trifling sum necessary for its purchase. The 
author appears to have availed himself but 
scantily of the materials necessary for the life 
of SwepeNnBorG. It supplies, however, a 
catalogue of his books in the chronological 
order of their publication, as well as an epitome 
of his peculiar doctrines, which will make it 
sufficiently interesting to the general reader, 
and very acceptable to those imbued with his 
theological opinions. 








Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart. Edited 
by his son CHARLES Buxton, Esq. Third Edition 
London: John Murray. 

On the appearance of the first edition of these memoirs 

we stated our opinion of them at considerable length. 

In this edition, some few letters and anecdotes have 

been added, but as they bear only in a trifling degree on 

the events of Buxron’s career, we pass them over. The 
book in its present shape forms three parts of The 

Home and Colonial Library, and is therefore published 

at a low price. 
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VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 

Letters from the Alleghany Mountains. By 
Cuarttis LANMAN, author of “A Tour to 
the River Saguenay,’ ” “A Summer in the 
Wilderness,” and ‘ Essays for Summer 
Hours.” London: Thomas Delf. 


Mr. Lanman is one of the new school of 
American travel-writers, and a perfect speci- 
men of that school. With a passion for the 
picturesque and a love of the beautiful, he 
unites that neat tendency to magniloquence, 
and that desire to startle, which result only in 
the occasional use of an abundance of exple- 
tives. He is lively in the extreme, and a 

master of pure Saxon whenever he chooses to 
use it; and he rambles over old scenes on new 


minnows, by which I afterwards ascertained he meant 
the brook trout. 

While conversing with my old friend, an hour or so 
before sunset, we were started by the baying of his 
hounds, and on looking up the narrow road running by 
his home, we saw a fine- looking doe coming towards us 
on the ran. In its terrot the poor creature made a 
sudden turn, and scaling a garden fence was overtaken 
by the dogs on a spot near which the wife of my host 
was planting seeds, when she immediately seized a 
bean-pole, and by a single blow deprived the doe of life. 
In a very few moments her husband was on the ground, 
and, having put his knife to the throat of the animal, 
the twain re-entered their dwelling, as if nothing had 
happened out of the common order Of events. This 
was the first deer that I ever knew to be killed by a 
woman. When I took occasion to compliment the dogs 
of my old friend, he said that one of them was a 
“powerful runner; for he had known him to follow a 





routes, determined that no mishaps shall sour 
his temper and that no inconveniences shall 
make him feel otherwise than “at home.” 
Hence his narrative has always novelty, often 
sparkle ; ; and, from an innate tendenc *y to cul- 
tivate that peculiar study of the are shee ologists 
which draws history from facts that the ordi- 
nary mind would pass in silence, we find 
in his writings much solid reflection, much 
matter to excite thought. 

The Alleghany mountains are to the States 
what Cumberland is to England. More soli- 
tary indeed are the habitations found on 
them, for neither Georgian nor Carolina far- 
mers are yet numerous enough to stud the 
immense tracts or to civilize the appearance of 
the vast and gorgeous passes that everywhere 
present themselves. But prosperous trades- 
men and Yankee gentlemen resort to these 
mountains for recreation. Not that a visit 
thither is without danger. The rattlesnake, 
the bear and the wolf, still compete for mastery 
of possession with the one solitary dairyman, 
whom Mr. Lanman tells us has undisturbed 
possession of the vast Trail mountain, which 
is some six thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The work is presented in the form of letters, 
and without the slightest circumlocution the 
author dives into the very thickest of his 
adventures. Starting from a small town in 
Georgia State, he makes his way among the 
gold searchers (a poor trade he tells us), on 
this the richest of the gold mining districts. 
He mixes with the farmers, of whose fates 
and fortunes he'relates several amusing stories, 
“as he heard them.” This is his very first 
picture of 


RURAL LIFE IN GEORGIA. 

I spent the night at a place called “ Tesantee Gap,” 
in the cabin of a poor farmer, where I was most hospit- 
ably entertained. My host had a family of nine sons 
and three daughters, not one of whom had ever been 
out of the wilderness region of Georgia. Though the 
father was a very intelligent man by nature, he told me 
that he had received no education, and could hardly 
read a chapter in the Bible. He informed me, too, that 
his children were but little better informed, and seemed 
deeply to regret his inability to give them the schooling 
which he felt they needed. “I have always desired,” 
said he, “ that I could live on some public road, so that 
my girls might occasionally see a civilized man, since it 
is fated that they will never meet with them in society. 

I felt sorry for the worthy man, and endeavoured to 
direct his attention from himself to the surrounding 
country. He told me the mountains were susceptible of 
cultivation even to their summits, and that the principal 
productions of his farm were corn, wheat, rye, and 
potatoes; also that the country abounded in game, such 
as deer, turkeys, and bears, and an occasional panther. 
Some of the mountains, he said, were covered with 
hickory, and a peculiar kind of oak, and that on said 
mountains grey squirrels were very abundant. The 
streams, he informed me, were well supplied with large 





deer for three days and three nights.” Having in view 
my future rambles among the mountains, I questioned 
my companion about the snakes of this region, and, 
after remarking that they were “ very plenty,” he con- 
tinued as follows: “ But of all the snake stories you 
ever heard tell of, Ido not believe you ever heard of 
snake fight. I saw one, Monday was a week, between 





a black-racer and a rattlesnake. It was in the road, 
about a mile from here, and when I saw them the racer | 
had the other by the back of the head, and was coiling 
his body all around him, as if to squeeze him to death. | 
The scuffle was pretty severe, but the racer soon killed 
the fellow with rattles, and I killed the racer. 
4 queer scrape, and I reckon you do not see the like in 
your country.” 





t was 


Passing through the beautiful valley of 
Nacoochee, he saunters into Clarksville, “ the 
centre of some of the most romantic scenery in 
the world.” Here an enchanting cascade fur- 
nishes him with materials to describe 


THE TUCCOAH AND ITS TRADITIONS. 
The Tuccoah is a very small stream—a mere brook- 
let, and for the most part is not at all distinguished for 








any other quality than those belonging to a thousand 
other sparkling streams of this region; but, in its 
oceanward course, it performs one leap which has given 
it a reputation. On account of this leap the aborigines 
christened it with the name of Tueccoah, or the beautifi ul, 
To see this cascade, in your mind’s eye (and I here 
partly quote the language of one wao could fully 
appreciate its beauty), imagine a sheer preci ipice of gray 
and rugged rock, one hund ired and eighty-six feet ‘heh, 
with a little quiet lake at its base, surrounded by 
sloping masses of granite and tall shadowy trees. 
From the overhanging lips of this cliff, aloft between 
your upturned eyes and the sky comes a softly flowing 
After making a joyous leap it breaks into a 
shower of heavy spray, and scatters its drops more and 
more widely and minute, until, in little more than a 
drizzling mist, it scatters the smooth, moss-covered 
stones lying immediately beneath. All the way up the 
sides of this precipice cling, wherever space is afforded, 
little tufts of moss and delicate vines and creepers, con- 
trasting beautifully with the solid granite. There is no 
stunning noise of falling waters, but only a dripping, 
pattering, plashing in the lake ; a maravaring sound, 
which must be very grateful during the noontide heat 
of a summer day. The are comes also a soft cool breeze, 
constantly from the foot of the precipice, caused by the 
falling shower, and this ripples the surface of the pool 
and gently agitates the leaves around and overhead. 
Connected with the Cascade of Tuccoah is an Indian 
tradition, which was related to me by a gentleman con- 
nected with the Georgia University, who obtained it 
from a Cherokee Chief. The occurrence is said to be 
well authenticated, and runneth in this wise: A short 
time previous to the revolution, the Cherokees were 
waging a very bitter warfare against a powerful tribe of 
Indians who dwelt in the country of the Potomac. 
During one of their pitch battles, it so happened that 
made captive about a aan of their 
whom they brought into their own country 
bound. ‘Their intention was to sacrifice the 
prisoners; but, as they wished the ceremony to be 
particularly imposing, on account of the fume of th 
captives, it was resolved to postpone the sacrifice until 
the following moon. In the meantime the Cherokee 


stream. 


the Cherokees 
enemies, 


safely 
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braves went forth to battle again, while the prisoners, 
now more securely bound than ever, were left in a large 
wigwam near Tuccoah, in the especial charge of an Ot 
woman, who was noted for her savage patriotism. 

Day followed day, and, as the unforeanate eoeuas 
lay in the lodge of the old woman, she dealt out to them 
a scanty supply of food and water. They besought the 
woman to release them, and offered . er the most 
valuable of Indian bribes, but she held her tongue and 
remained faithful to her trust. It was now the morn- 
ing of a pleasant day, when an Indian boy youre at the 
door of the old woman’s lodge and told her th at he 
seen a party of their enemies in a nei 
and he thought it probable that they 
their fellows. The woman heard 
silence, but bit her lip in anger 


















and defiance 





entering her lodge another appeal for freedom was made 
and the prisoners were delighted to see a smile playing 
> she } " 5 - 
upon the yore e of their keeper. She told them 
she had relented, and was willing to let them es« ipe 
their promised doom, but it 1 be on certain condi 








i 
tions. They were reg ceive into her ids all their 
personal effects, wach she would bury under the lodge 
She did not wish to be - orp red, and they must th e- 
fore depart at the dead of night. one did not wish 
them to know how to fin at their way back to the lod 
whence they might see fit t away h os reward 
she therefore desired that they plindf 
and conse nt * her leading them i two miles 
through a thick wood, into an open country, when she 
would release them. The prisoners gladly consented; 
and, while they were suffering themselves to be stripped 
of their ones _ weapons, a heavy cloud canopied t 
sky, as if heralding a storm. At the hour of midnight 
loud peals of thund ler bellowed through the firmament, 











il 


















and terribly flashed the lightning. The night and the 
= uted deed were admirably suited, thought the 
and so thought the 1 She placed 
round the eyes tives; and, 
red ‘th » thongs whi d their feet, 
v whither she might lead. They were 
with each other by iron withes; an 1 so the 
Ww ed them to their promised freed Intricate 





and windi ing, and tedious was the way; but not a mur- 
] 





mur was uttered, nor a word > ken. has the 
strange procession reached a level : spot « f earth, and the 
men step proudly on their way. Now have 1 -y reached 
the precipice of Tuccoah; an d, as the woman walks to 


the very edge, she makes a sudden wheel rr one after 


the other, are the poor captives launched into the abyss 


below. <A loud wail of triu np yh echoes Gesegh the air 
from the li ips of the woman-fiend, and, with the groans 
of the dying in her ears, a1 1d the very lis chtning | in her 
path, does she retrace te steps to her lodge to seek 


repose, and then on the morrow to proclaim her cruel 
and unnatural deed. 

In the bottom of the Tuccoah pool may now be 
gathered small fragments of a white material, resem- 
bling soap-stone, and many people allege that these are 
the remains of the Indian captives who perished at the 
foot of the precipice. 

With awful terror he seems to have wit- 
nessed 

A NIGHT FIRE IN THE WOODS. 

But of all the scenes which I have been privileged to 
enjoy in the Tallulah chasm, the most glorious and 
superb was witnessed in the night time. For several 
days previous to my coming here the woods had been 
on fire, and I was constantly on the watch for a night 
picture of a burning forest. On one occasion, as I was 
about retiring; I saw a light in the direction of the 
Falls, and concluded that I would take a walk to the 
Devil’s Ptilpit, which was distant from my tarrying 
place some hundred and fifty yards. Soon as I reached 
there I felt convinced that the fire would soon be in 
plain view, for I was on the western side of the gorge, 
and the wind was blowing from the eastward. In a 
very few moments my anticipations were r¢ alized, for I 
saw the flame licking up the dead leaves which covere d 
the ground, and also stealing up the t of every dry 
tree in its path. A wi Yr current 0 
wafted to my cheek by the and I discovered with 
intense satisfaction that an immense dead pine which 
hung over the opposite precipice (and whose dark form 
I had noticed distinctly pictured against the crimson 
background) had been reached by the flame, and in 
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another moment it was entirely ina blaze. The excite- 
ment which now took possession of my mind was 
absolutely painful; and, as I threw my arms around a 
small tree, and peered into the horrible chasm, my 
whole frame shook with an indescribable emotion. The 
magnificent torch directly in front of me did not seem 
to have any effect upon the surrounding darkness, but 
threw a ruddy and death-like glow upon every object 
in the bottom of the gorge. A flock of vultures which 
were roosting far down in the ravine were frightened 
out of their sleep, and in their dismay, as they at- 
tempted to rise, flew against the cliffs and amongst the 
trees, until they finally disappeared; and a number of 
bats and other winged creatures were winnowing their 
way in every direction. The deep black pools beneath 
were enveloped in a more intense blackness, while the 
foam and spray of a neighbouring fall were made a 
thonsand-fold more beautiful than before. The vines, 
and lichens, and mosses seemed to cling more closely 
than usual to their parent rocks; and when an occa- 
sional ember fell from its great height far down, and 
still further down into the abyss below, it made me 
cizzy and I retreated from my commanding position. 
In less than twenty minutes from that time the fire was 
exhausted, and the pall of night had settled upon the 
lately so brilliant chasm, and no vestige of the truly 
marvellous scene remained but an occasional wreath of 
smoke fading away into the upper air. 

At Tallulah falls, the author meets with a 
most extraordinary character : 

THE HUNTER OF TALLULAH. 

The subject of my present letter is Adam Vandever, 
“ The Hunter of Tallulah.” His fame reached my ears 
soon after arriving at this place, and, having obtained a 
guide, I paid him a visit at his residence, which is 
planted directly at the mouth of the Tallulah chasm. 
He lives in a log-cabin, occupying the centre of a small 
valley, through which the Tallulah river winds its way- 
ward course. It is completely hemmed in on all sides 
by wild and abrupt mountains, and one of the most 
romantic and beautiful nooks imaginable. Vandever is 
about sixty years of age, small in stature, has a regular 
built weasel face, small gray eyes, and wears a long 
white beard. He was born in South Carolina, spent 
his early manhood in the wilds of Kentucky, and the 
last thirty years of his life in the wilderness of Georgia. 
By way of a frolic, he took a part in the Creek war, 
and is said to have killed more Indians than any other 
white man in the army. In the battle of Ottassee 
alone, he is reported to have sent his rifle-ball through 
the hearts of twenty poor heathen, merely because they 
had an undying passion for their native hills, which 
they could not bear to leave for an unknown wilderness. 
But Vandever aimed his rifle at the command of his 
country, and of course the charge of cold-blooded 
butchery does not rest upon his head. He is now 
living with his third wife, and claims to be the father 
of over thirty children, only five of whom, however, are 
living under his roof, the remainder being dead or scat- 
tered ever the world. During the summer months he 
tills, with his own hand, the few acres of land which 
constitute his domain. His live stock consists of a 
mule and some half dozen of goats, together with a 
number of dogs 

On inquiring into his forest life, he gave me, among 
others, the following particulars. When the hunting 
Season commences, early in November, he supplies him- 
self with every variety of shooting materials, steel-traps, 
and a comfortable stock of provisions, and, placing them 
upon his mule, starts for some wild region among the 
mountains, where he remains until the following spring. 
The shanty which he occupies during this season is of 
the rudest character, with one side always open, as he 
tells me, for the purpose of having an abundance of 
fresh air, In killing wild animals he pursues but two 
methods, called “fire-lighting,” and “ still-hunting,” 
His favourite game is the deer, but he is not particular, 
and secures the fur of every four-legged creature which 
may happen to cross his path. The largest number of 
skins that he ever brought home at one time was six 
hundred, among which were those of the bear, the black 
and gray wolf, the panther, the wild-cat, the fox, the 
coon, and some dozen other varieties. He computes 
the entire number of deer that he has killed in his life- 
time at four thousand. When spring arrives, and he 
purposes to return to his valley home, he packs his furs 


upon bis old mule, and, seating himself upon the pile of 


plunder, makes a bee-line out of the wilderness. And 
by those who have seen him in this homeward-bound 
condition, I am told that he presents one of the most 
curious and romantic pictures imaginable. While 
among the mountains, his beast subsists upon whatever 
it may happen to glean in its forest rambles, and, when 
the first supply of his own provisions is exhausted, he 
usually contents himself with wild game, which he is 
often compelled to devour unaccompanied with bread or 
salt. , . . . ‘ ° , ‘ 

On one occasion he came up to a large gray wolf, 
into whose head he discharged a ball. The animal did 
not drop, but made its way into an adjoining cavern 
and disappeared. Vandever waited awhile at the open- 
ing, and as he could not see or hear his game, he con- 
cluded that it had ceased to breathe, whereupon he fell 
upon his hands and knees, and entered the cave. On 
reaching the bottom, he found the wolf alive, when a 
“ clinch fight” ensued, and the hunter's knife completely 
severed the heart of the animal. On dragging out the 
dead wolf into the sunlight, it was found that his lower 
jaw had been broken, which was probably the reason 
why he had not succeeded in destroying the hunter, 

At one time, when he was out of ammunition, his 
dogs fell upon a large bear, and it so happened that the 
latter got one of the former in his power, and was about 
to squeeze it to death. This was a sight the hunter 
could not endure, so he unsheathed his huge hunting 
knife and assaulted the black monster. The bear tore 
off nearly every rag of his clothing, and in making his 
first plunge with the knife he completely cut off two of 
his own fingers instead of injuring the bear. He was 
now in a perfect frenzy of pain and rage, and in making 
another effort succeeded to his satisfaction, and gained 
the victory. That bear weighed three hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

On another occasion he had fired at a large buck 
near the brow of a precipice some thirty feet high, 
which hangs over one of the pools in the Tallulah river. 
On seeing the buck drop, he took it for granted that he 
was about to die, when he approached the animal for 
the purpose of cutting its throat. To his great surprise, 
however, the buck suddenly sprung to his feet and 
made a tremendous rush at the hunter with a view of 
throwing him off the ledge. But what was more 
remarkable, the animal succeeded in its effort, though 
not until Vandever had obtained a fair hold of the 
buck’s antlers, when the twain performed a somerset 
into the pool below. The buck made its escape, and 
Vandever was not seriously injured in any particular. 
About a month subsequent to that time he killed a 
buck, which had a bullet wound in the lower part of its 
neck, whereupon he concluded that he had finally tri- 
umphed over the animal which had given him the 
unexpected ducking. 

But the most remarkable escape whick old Vandever 
ever experienced happened on this wise. He was en- 
camped upon one of the loftiest mountains in Union 
county. It was near the twilight hour, and he had 
heard the how] of a wolf. With a view of ascertaining 
the direction whence it came, he climbed upon an im- 
mense boulder-rock (weighing perhaps fifty tons), 
which stood on the very brow of a steep hill side. 
While standing upon this boulder he suddenly felt a 
swinging sensation, and to his astonishment he found 
that it was about to make a fearful plunge into the 
ravine half a mile below him. As fortune would have 
it, the limb of an oak tree drooped over the rock; and, 
as the rock started from its tottlish foundation, he 
seized the limb, and thereby saved his life. The 
dreadful crashing of the boulder as it descended the 
mountain side came to the hunter’s ear while he was 
suspended in the air, and by the time it had reached 
the bottom he dropped himself on the very spot which 
had been vacated by the boulder. Vandever said that 
this was the only time in his life when he had been 
really frightened; and he also added, that for one day 
after this escape he did not care a finger’s snap for the 
finest game in the wilderness. 

The description of Mount Trail, the highest 
of the Alleghany range, gives a fair idea of the 
perfectly aboriginal condition of the land and 
its occupants. For the present we have space 
only for this vivid sketch of 

A SUNSET ON TRAIL MOUNTAIN. 
Trail Mountain was so named by the Cherokees, 








from the fact that they once had a number of trails 
leading to the summit, to which point they were in the 
habit of ascending for the purpose of discovering the 
camp-fires of their enemies during the existence of 
hostilities. It is the king of the Blue Ridge, and 
reported to be five thousand feet above the waters of the 
surrounding country, and perhaps six thousand feet 
above the level of the ocean. A carpet of green grass 
and weeds extends to the very top, and as the trees are 
small, as well as “few and far between,” the lover of 
extensive scenery has a fine opportunity of gratifying 
his taste. I witnessed a sunset from this great watch- 
tower of the South, and I know not that I was ever 
before more deeply impressed with the grandeur of a 
landscape scene. The horizon formed an unbroken 
circle, but I could distinctly see that in one direction 
alone (across South Carolina and part of Georgia) 
extended a comparatively level country, while the re- 
maining three-quarters of the space around me appeared 
to be a wilderness of mountains. The grandest display 
was towards the north, and here it seemed to me that 
I could count at least twenty distinct ranges, fading 
away to the sky, until the more remote range melted 
into a monotonous line. No cities or towns came within 
the limit of my vision; no, nor even an occasional 
wreath of smoke, to remind me that human hearts were 
beating in the unnumbered valleys. A crimson hue 
covered the sky, but it was without a cloud to cheer the 
prospect, and the solemn shadow which rested upon 
the mountains was too deep to partake of a single hue 
from the departing sun. Grandeur and gloom, like 
twin spirits, seemed to have subdued the world, causing 
the pulse of nature to cease its accustomed throb. 
“ At one stride came the dark,” and, as there was no 
moon, I retreated from the peak with pleasure, and 
sought the rude cabin, where I was to spend the night. 
While doing this, the distant howl of a wolf came to 
my ear, borne upward on the quiet air from one of the 
deep ravines leading to the base of the mountain. 


We shall again return to this edifying 
volume. 








An Account of the Settlement of New Plymouth, 
in New Zealand. From personal observation 
during a residence there of five years. Dy 
Cuartes Hurstuovse, Jun, With a Plan 
and Views. Smith, Elder, and Co, 1849. 

Wer were in doubt how to classify Mr. Hurst- 

novusE’s book, It isa very acceptable mixture 

of history and topographical description—the 
fruit of research and observation, and per- 
sonal experience. It details as much as is neces- 
sary to be given to understand the circumstances 
attending the formation and growth of New 
Plymouth settlement. And there is a mass 
of facts regarding the appearance and_ the 
natural characteristics of the country and the 
natives of the colony. But of whatever class 
this book be deemed, we must say that it seems 
to be perfectly honest. There is no glowing 
laudation—no magnifying. All seems to be 
perfectly straight-forward—the unstrained 
narrative of one who desires to impart to 
others an idea of what he has learnt, and seen, 
and heard. Mr. Hursruovse is familar with 
colonial life. He has resided in the Canadas, 
the United States, South Africa, New South 
Wales, and was for five years in New Ply- 
mouth. His experience has led him to the 
conclusion that New Zealand offers greater 
advantages to the young and enterprising 
emigrant than any other colony. But he is 
not at all prone to encourage the sanguine. 

He states candidly that enthusiasm without 

activity is useless. “Let every man come 


prepared to work, and he will surely reap the 
reward of his labour,” is the burden of his 
song. 

The book is systematically arranged and 
will prove interesting to the general reader as 
well as useful to those who are searching for 
information regarding distant homes, We 
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gather from its pages that New Plymouth was 
formed into a settlement in 1841, and that it 
is situated on the west side of New Zealand. 
The climate is very equal—on the average 
warmer than England, and lacking our winter. 
There is a very genial distribution of rain, no 
month, on the average, having more than four 
“wet days.” The soil is “a very light friable 
loam, with a porous subsoil,” and is extremely 
productive. The description of the natural 
productions of New Plymouth is rather mi- 
nute. “ Rich iron sand covers the beach, and 
substances said to be manganese, nickel, and 
copper ore have been accidentally discovered.” 
There are no native quadrupeds and no 
reptiles, but 

Birds are rather numerous; and as they are generally 
of active habits, flitting from tree to tree, as if, from 
the profusion around, they were embarrassed in their 
choice of food; as some are fine songsters, and others 
seem rivals in making the greatest possible noise, they 
give an air of pleasing liveliness and animation to the 
woods. One of the most common is the Tui, a bird of 
singular habits, and very amusing. It is always in 
motion, darting from some low bush to the topmost twig 
of a high tree, it will commence making such a variety 
of strange noises, with such volume of tone, that it is 
difficult to believe they all proceed from the same small 
bird. Should another Tui chance to be near, it breaks 
off to indulge in a little fighting; and ending with a 
kind of shout, will throw a somerset or two, and dart 
into the bush, only to recommence another exhibition. 
This vivacious creature, sometimes called the Parson 
bird, from its plumage, a glossy black, with two white 
feathers on the throat like bands, is larger than the 
blackbird, and, in the season of Poroporo berries, gets 
very fat, and becomes excellent eating. 


There are about seven hundred natives in 
the settlement. The presence of these natives 
the author believes to be highly advantageous, 
but the “remarkable fitness of this people for 
civilization has been neutralized, in some mea- 
sure, by the effects of misgovernment.” Their 
conversion to Christianity is only superficial. 
To profess conversion helps their trade, and 
this Mr. Hursruovse says is nearly all they 
know of or care for the truths that mission- 
aries have toiled to teach them. We add some 
further particulars of 

THE NEW ZEALAND NATIVES. 

They live in settled habitations called Pas, one of 
which, near the village, covers about an acre of ground. 
It is surrounded by two rows of strong split paling 
three feet apart, and about twelve feet high; the en- 
trance is by two or three narrow gateways, and the 
interior divided by similar paling into several little 
courts and passages; here are the houses, potato caves, 
cooking ovens, stacks of firewood, and small sheds for 
the drying and preservation of various edibles. . 

These 700 natives have between four and five hun- 
dred acres of land in cultivation; of which three- 
fourths may be devoted to the growth of wheat and 
potatoes, and the remainder to maize, onions, taro, 
kumeras, melons, and other garden produce. They 
subsist chiefly on potatoes, but are becoming large con- 
sumers of flour, and are very fond of tea and sugar. 
They dislike spirits, rather preferring wine or beer; but 
all are inveterate smokers. They carry ona brisk trade 
with the settlers, and formerly, before there was much 
European cultivation, entirely supplied them with pota- 
toes and other vegetables. Now, however, their chief 
article of sale is pigs; of which they possess great 
numbers, self-fed, principally on fern-root; these they 
drive from house to house, and sell with great judgment 
and acuteness. They also carry round bundles of fire- 
wood, baskets of potatoes, wheat, maize, and melons; 
occasionally pigeons, parrots, and fish; excellent flax 
lines, mats, well-plaited kie-kie hats, and useful flax 
baskets. The proceeds of these various articles are 
now chiefly invested in blankets, prints, calico and 
tobacco. They are good judges of what they buy, 
examining everything minutely. The purchase of a 
blanket is undertaken as a grave business, requiring 





the advice of sagacious friends; even a pipe is not to be 
lightly bought, and the patience of store-keepers is 
often sorely tried in effecting the sale of one. 

In personal appearance the men are superior to the 
women; their carriage is free and erect, and they are 
generally tattoed, though this custom is going out of 
fashion and will not obtain with the rising generation. 
In complexion many are no darker than gipsies; they 
are rather taller than Europeans, and perhaps stronger, 
though it may be questioned whether they -possess the 
same power of endurance. ; ? ‘ : 
The usual dress of both sexes is the blanket; but the 
handsome flax mat, with a rich black fringe and tags, 
is still occasionally seen. They prefer European cloth- 
ing for great occasions, and seem to be awate that it is 
necessary to suffer a little in order to be fine. Some 
few speak broken English; but as enough of their 
language for common purposes is easily acquired, all 
intercourse with them is carried on in the Maori tongue. 
The natives of this settlement have already made such 
progress in education, chiefly through the philanthropic 
exertions of the Episcopal and Wesleyan ministers, that, 
of males between fifteen and thirty, it is estimated that 
three out of four can both read and write. They are 
becoming anxious to acquire stock, and already possess 
a few horses and several head of cattle, of which they 
take great care. The Taranaki tribe, inhabiting the 
country South of the settlement, and who are rich in 
native wealth, contracted with our millwrights for the 
erection of three small grist mills; two of which lately 
completed at a cost of 300/., have been paid for entirely 
in pigs. Hitherto it has been found difficult to induce 
natives to work steadily for hire, and employers must 
expect some trouble with them at first; but as they 
are rapidly advancing in civilization, the time is pro- 
bably not far distant when they will be made most 
“efficient helps,”—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, not more for the advantage of the European 
than for the true interest of the native. They are 
remarkably quick in learning any manual operation; 
are becoming acquainted with harvest work, and such 
capital axe-men as to fell timber in a style far superior 
to the European. In short, the native possesses such 
ability for becoming useful, that settlers should not be 
deterred by slight difficulties in endeavouring to bring 
him forward, but should use every effort to develop his 
capacity for work; recollecting that “ native labour” is 
not only most valuable as labour, but that European 
pay and employment is the surest bond of amity be- 
tween the races, and, far more than missionary teaching, 
a means of weaning the savage from the barbarism of 
his race. The natives in this settlement deserve great 
praise for their honesty, sobriety, and peaceful habits. 
With the exception of some petty robberies committed 
directly after the promulgation of Mr. Spain’s award, as 
a kind of comment thereon, scarcely a single case of theft 
has occurred in four years among a population of 700. 
I have seen but three or four cases of intoxication; and 
the most serious battle was occasioned thus. By acci- 
dent, a carpenter broke a ramrod belonging to a native; 
who, considering it was done designedly, retaliated by 
breaking the carpenter's pipe; who thereupon knocked 
him down. The native brought the case into court, and 
succeeded in fining his adversary 30s.; but was much 
disgusted at the whole amount going to the Queen. 

Thus far have we examined to exhibit Mr. 
Hurstuovse’s manner and aim—that of pre- 
senting a homely picture of a prosperous 
colony. The remaining chapters will be use- 
ful chiefly to intending emigrants. Much 
information as to the price of land, eligible 
spots, modes of cultivation, and chances of pro- 
fitable return, is given. There is much good 
advice for the emigrant, warning him against 
many popular errors, and advising him as only 
a true friend and an honest man would advise. 
Mr. Hurstnovse does not blink defects. 
Although his descriptions are full of freshness, 
fresh because impartial, he avows that the 
colony is no Eldorado. It requires improved 
roads, a newspaper, a renewal of emigration, 
and other improvements and additions. 

We repeat that we cannot too warmly recom- 
mend Mr. Hursrnovse’s book to the intend- 
ing emigrant and to the general reader. It 








will be acceptable, not on account of its excel- 
lence in a literary view, but because of its 
truthfulness and plain speaking. There are 
numerous illustrations, and a plan of New 


Plymouth. 








Rocks and Rivers ; or, Highland Wanderings 
over Craig and Corrie, Flood and Fell. By 
Joun Co.Launouwn, Esq., author of “The 
Moor and the Loch.” London: Murray. 
1849. 

Her Magesty’s love of the Highlands has 
directed thither the attention of her travelling 
subjects, and a stream of tourists—as dense as 
ever thronged the Rhine—has been circulating 
for some two or three years past along a cer- 
tain prescribed route, which comprehends the 
most remarkable of the scenery, and which is 
already becoming liberally supplied with hotels, 
vehicles, guides, steamers, and boats, after the 
fashion of countries that have been turned into 
show places. 

But, strange to say, while Belgium, the 
Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy, have almost 
yearly yielded a published tour by some pen, 
professional or amateur, so that every sight is 
as familiar to the stay-at-home reader, by name 
and description, as if he had visited it in per- 
son, the Highlands, not less interesting, have 
produced no such publications. All that we 
know of them is derived from Scortt’s novels, 
and the woodcuts in The Illustrated News. Is 
there not an opening for a really good Scotch 
Tour, such as E6rHEN or Mr. WARBURTON 
would write : or as any sensible man with lively 
powers of observation and description would 
relate of his own impressions, not after the 
manner of a guide, catalogue-like, but as he 
would tell it in conversation, or narrate it in a 
letter. 

The only books that have been given to the 
public, except guide-books, since the High- 
lands have received the flood of summer tour- 
ists, diverted from the better known regions of 
the Rhine and Switzerland, have proceeded 
from sportsmen, and they who contemplate a 
tour northwards during the next summer would 
do well to employ a few of the coming winter 
evenings in the perusal of Mr. St. Jonn’s 
work on Highland Sports, reviewed in The 
Critic a few months since, and as a worthy 
companion to it, the volume now before us. 

For our own part, we have a special regard 
for books of this class. ‘There is something in 
the character of the sportsman that is imparted 
to his writings and gives to them a freshness 
and vivacity found in no other compositions. 
The spirit of the chase is infused into his nar- 
rative; his enthusiasm glows in his composition, 
and we catch it as we read, and thus a more 
vivid picture is painted upon our own minds 
than could be sketched there by artists of more 
technical skill. ‘The true sportsman is a lover 
of nature; he has an eye for the picturesque ; 
he is compelled by his pursuit to be a careful 
observer of localities, and to make acquaintance 
with the habits of their living tenants. Each 
sort of game is instantly associated in his mind 
with its peculiar haunts, and to name it, or to 
think of it, is to summon before him the 
memories of a hundred wild or beautiful spots 
in which he had made acquaintance with it. 
Hence it is that sporting reminiscences are 
usually full of poetry, and there is always 
enough of adventure, of daring, difficulty, and 
escapes from perils, to interest the reader in the 
author’s personality, to excite his admiration, 
and to sustain his attention. 

Mr. CoLauHovun has all these qualifications 
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for successful authorship as a tourist; and, 
therefore, his volume will recommend. itself to 
the regard of readers of all classes. Himself a 
Highlander, he is intimately acquainted with 
the places he describes, and highland sports 
have been familiar to him from childhood ; he 
is at once a deer-stalker, a grouse-shooter, 4 
huntsman, an angler; he knows every loch and 
river, and forest, and tarn, and motntain, where 
beast or bird is to be found. ‘The volume upon 
our table is a collection of some eight or nine 
years roamings with rod and gun. He appears 
to have taken note of his adventures as they 
occurred, and from these he has made a selec- 
tion, which he has corrected. and improved, 
and thrown into chapters, from which we 
adduce a few specimens, in proof of the com- 
mendations we have bestowed upon the work. 
Here is a graphic sketch of 
A HIGHLANDER, 








Very unlike Gregor More was —— ——. Stran; 
to say ud once been a “ placed minister of the 
Kirk ” (answering to a beneficed clergyman); and, al- 
though he often returned late on the Saturday night 
ifter being all the week poac hing the deer, his sermons 
were both clever and popular. I met him once when 
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selfish and wily. The following 











anecdotes illustrative of his character are capital spe- 
cimens of the man. 
He had shot a deer in a very out-of-the-way recess 
mg the hills. While comfortably seated upon his 
quarry, enjoying a pinch of snuff in all the luxury of 
success, an intrusive face, fol y a gun, poked 
over the a ljoining dike. deer, or I'll blow 
rns aboot your lugs.” —— had neglected to 
reload his rifle; so, without a moment’s hesitation, he 
shouldered it and paced slowly up the glen. As soon 
is | t a knoll between him and the unceremonious 
tran he loaded as quickly as possible, took a long 
circuit, and came down behind the identical treacherous 


dike. Quickly showing the same startling apparition 
of a face and rifle, he commanded his rival instantly to 
The man was 
“ gralloching ” the deer, and at saw 
was nothing for it but to obey. - kept his 

in for some time, and often said, had he asked for a 
bit of the deer as a favour, he would have been welcome 
to a side of the venison, as the other was all he needed; 
and, indeed, the stranger’s assistance in conveying it 
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next adventure of this worthy licentiate is a 
I He and a friend, equally partial to a 
bit of fat venison, had agreed upon a night expedition 
f They were rather 
r; so, partly by threats and partly 
a young shepherd to 
guns were loaded with 
re Wo ind they were each placed 
ge of the hill, to command the sky line, 

and t ave the deer between them and the light. 
The shepherd appeared on the ridge, and, extending 
both his arms above his head, as a signal that the deer 
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shed up, and carrying the 
's, he pitched him over the 
ade his companion take an 





adjoining precipice, and m 





oath that he would never divulge the secret. The 
Highlanders are a quick-witted people, however; and it 
was whispered that there was a little round hole in the 
shepherd’s bonnet, which corresponded with another in 
ehead, that was never made by a dash against 


t Some time after, the quondam minister’s 
friend | it in his cups the above particulars. But 
few care to deny that the “puir lad’s” death was occa- 
sioned by a false step over the rayine, and the night 








wind still howls round his lonely cairn at the foot of the 
rocks. 

A picture of a famous Highland locality is 
equally vivid. 

THE BASS ROCK. 

If the look up was astounding, the look down was 
appalling. I certainly felt little inclined to covet the 
esteemed post of cliffman; which office, the old sailor 
told me with no small pride, his father had held for 
thirty years. He had succeeded him for a few years; 
but gave it up as he was too weak to throw the young 
solands clear of the rock into the sea beneath. To do 
this effectually, requires a very powerful arm. Many 
years ago, an aspiring blacksmith, trusting to his pon- 
derous strength, offered to descend the Bass Rock. The 
ropes were adjusted, and he was lowered over the first 
shelf. _As soon as he caught sight of the blue sea, and 
abyss between, he went raving mad, and would not 
move. The people in the boat below perceived his state, 
and made signs to let him down; which was done by 
main force. It took several men to hold him in the 
boat; but in about a month he regained his faculties. 
He is now an old man; but to this day has never spoken 
slightingly of a cliffman’s duties, or volunteered his un- 
solicited services. 

About sixty years ago, when Canty Bay was much 
infested by smugglers, there lived below Tantallan a 
family of the name of Kelly. They were men of great 
resolution and lerenlean strength. The old tar said 
he had seen one of them take a pipe of smuggled wine 
upon his knee and drink out of the “ bung-hole.” He 
was not at all pleased to see me smile at the relation of 
this feat. The grandson of this family had the repu- 
tation of being the best cliffman that ever descended the 
Bass. Upon one occasion he was searching above, and 
one of his uncles in the boat below; a very small pebble 
was dislodged near the top, and struck the uncle upon 





his thick sea hat; it cut through the hat, stuck into | 


his skull, and before they could row ashore, he had 
nearly bled to death. The geese are sometimes maimed 
in the same way. 

Adams, the renter of the Bass, is very dexterous in 
the management of the ropes above; which considerably 
lessens the risk of descent. 

Prince ALBERT’s love for deer-stalking 
must have been produced by a less uncom- 
fortable method than that pursued by Mr. 
CoLaQuHOUN. 

DEER STALKING. 

When stalking a herd, or between deer, down hill, 
the best way is to slide upon the back with your feet 
foremost. This can be done by leaning upon the elbows, 
and using the heels of the shoes to draw on the body. 
The knees will thus be prevented from rising too high. 
Should you attempt to crawl down head foremost, the 
back will often be two feet higher than the head, and 
the stalker never be aware of it. In sliding down the 
hill, both stalker and sportsman must have their eye 
upon the deer; and if they raise their heads, must keep 
the exact position they were in when the deer looked up. 
It is very bad generalship either with deer or wild fowl, 
to clap down quickly, as they at once see this manceuvre. 
Instead of doing so, remain steady as a rock, until the 
deer begin to feed again or look in a different direction. 
Should they suspect you, and thus render it necessary 
to move out of sight, withdraw yourself inch by inch, so 
as to prevent their seeing the least motion. In stalking 
up hill, you must crawl sometimes upon hand and knee, 
occasionally flat upon your face when the deer come 
more prominently into view. As they always look down 
hill, greater caution is required than when stalking from 
Should two goed stalkers be noticed by deer, 
one ought always to remain where they were first per- 
ceived; the other advancing alone. If the deer are in 
sight and not far off, a knowing forester often restrains 
the eagerness of the novice, by telling him to “ coont 
the grass as they go along;” that is, to count each deer 
as they raise their heads for a moment when feeding up. 
This, by insuring a very slow advance, doubles the 
chances of their escaping the notice of the deer, and 
keeps the young stalker more cool. 

How Mr. CoLavunowun can paint natural 
scenery will be seen by this truly poetical 
sketch of 


above. 


A HIGHLAND MORNING. 
Day was just breaking when I crossed the river Tulla, 


| 





on my way to Peter Robertson’s cottage. He was stand- 
ing before his door, consoling himself for his early start 
by a pipe of very strong tobacco. The morning was all 
we could wish, calm, grey, and mild. As we passed the 
banks of the loch, roe-deer were quietly cropping the 
greensward which sloped to the water's edge, and now 
and then a fine buck would raise his head and look list- 
lessly over his shoulder, as if wondering what business 
we had to be so soon astir. The black-cock, surrounded 
by his hens, was crooning his antics on the tops of the 
knolls, and was answered by the red-cock with many a 
cheery but eccentric call from the more distant heights. 
A male hen-harrier was flitting stealthily above the 
heather, seeking his breakfast where it would be easily 
found, with small chance of human company at his 
morning meal. Now and then an Alpine hare would 
canter lazily away, or raise herself upon her hind-legs 
to listen, moving about her inquisitive ears. 

For some miles we walked along the road which 
intersects the lower end of the forest, when Peter sud- 
denly turned into its gloomy depths. 
deer now crossed us frequently, and sometiines a large 
herd would saunter past at a slow walk. Occasionally 
we saw their profiles on the crests of the mountains, or 
at feed, dotted along some distant correi, in appearance 
no bigger than roes. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Summary of the Moral Statistics of England 
and Wales. By Joseru Fiercurr, Esq., 
Barrister-at- Law, one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools. (Printed for private 
distribution. ) 


Mr. Fiercuer has availed himself of the 
personal experiences of his office and the vast 
body of facts to which it gave him access, in 
order to investigate diligently and without any 
purpose of systematizing, the moral statistics 
of the country. The result is, a volume which 
ought to be printed and distributed by the 
Government at the public cost, so valuable is 
the information it conveys, because so accurate 
and impartial. With extraordinary ingenuity 
and enormous labour, Mr. FLercuer has 
marshalled the huge mass of facts and figures 
comprised in the Government returns, so that 
the results, as illustrative of the condition of 
the population in its moral aspects, are seen at 
a glance, and these conclusions he states so 
plainly, that they must materially govern the 
future conduct of statesmen and the opinions 
of political philosophers. Some of these re- 
sults are so extraordinary, that we cannot 
refrain from introducing them to our readers, 
to whom we may offer the assurance, that 
although containing many figures, they will be 
read with profound interest. 

Mr. FLETCHER classifies the counties under 
various heads, according to the predominant 
direction of their industry, and thus exhibits 
their comparative degrees of education : 

INSTRUCTION. 


Southern and Agricultural and Maritime counties: 


Least. Most. 
Sussex Kent 
Hants Devon 
Dorset 


South Midland and Eastern Agricultural counties: 


Suffolk Wiltshire 
Cambridge Oxford 
Norfolk Berkshire 
Essex 


Huntingdon 


Me tropolitan counties, both of the highest rate 
of instruction: 
Middlesex 
Surrey 


Small flocks of 
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North Midland and Eastern Agricultural counties: 


Herefordshire Lincoln 
Shropshire Northampton 
Rutland 


South Midland Agricultural counties, with domestic 
Manufactures : 
Bedford Somersetshire 
Bucks 
Hertford 
Western and chiefly Celtic Agricultural and 
Mining counties: 
South Wales Cornwall 
North Wales 
Monmouthshire 
Northern Agricultural and Mining counties: 
Westmoreland Cumberland 
North Riding Yorkshire East Riding Yorkshire 
Durham Northumberland 
Northern and Midland Mining and Manufacturing 
counties : 
Nottinghamshire 
Derbyshire 
Gloucestershire 
Warwickshire 


Leicestershire 


Cheshire 

Lancashire 

West Riding Yorkshire 
Staffordshire 
Worcestershire 

The results of the various tables of educa- 
tion, crime, property, &c., in each of these 
counties is separately stated, and then some 
general conclusions from a review of the whole 
are presented, as this of the comparative effects 
of domestic and large manufactures on the 
character of the population : 

EFFECT OF SMALL AND LARGE MANUFACTURES. 

Next to education, the organization of industry ap- 
pears to have the most powerful influence on the moral 
aspects of society, and is therefore a feature which has 
been kept in view in the present investigation with 
almost equal constancy; an aggravation of every evil 
appearing ceteris paribus, wherever light domestic 
industry, furnishing a produce for sale and not for home 
use, is found for the women and children; with the 
effect of relieving the labour of the male head of the 
family from much of its support, and thereby en- 
couraging both bastardy and early marriages, with 
their attendant train of excessive numbers, depending 
on a fluctuating trade and a half-employed manhood; 
such being especially the case in the South midland 
agricultural counties with domestic manufactures, and 
the manufacturing counties with dispersed trades; the 
worst combination of all being that of domestic manu- 
factures, agricultural labour, and old poor law habits, 
as in Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire. 

The “small husbandry,” on the other hand, appears 
to be at the end of the scale the very opposite to the 
‘*small manufactures; ” being accompanied, whether in 
the Celtic regions of the west, where it prevails uni- 
versally, or in the Scandinavian regions of the north, 
where it prevails extensively, by a great deficiency of 
every feature of evil, except bastardy, which is in partial 
excess, but much less in the west than in the north. 

The large-capital systems of industry, whether agri- 
cultural or manufacturing, hold a varying moral position 
between the small husbandry and the small manu- 
factures, in general accordance with their degree of 
ignorance, whether in respect of crime, incontinence, 
pauperism, or want of providence; the agricultural 
being on the whole the most ignorant, and therefore the 
most depraved; though shades of both crime and 
ignorance darker than those of the agricultural regions 
in the same latitude, characterize the manufacturing 
districts in their extension northward, while, on the 
other hand, they have greatly the advantage of the 
agricultural districts in regard to pauperism; the defi- 
ciency of bastardy in some of the coal and iron districts 
being likewise very remarkable. 

Others of his conclusions will somewhat 
startle our readers, as this on the 

MORAL EFFECTS OF EDUCATION. 

1. In comparing the gross commitments for criminal 
offences with the proportion of instruction in each dis- 
trict, there is found to be a small balance in favour of 
the most instructed districts in the years of most in- 
dustrial depression (1842-3-4), but a greater one 
against them in the years of less industrial depression 








(1845-6-7); while in comparing the more with the 
less instructed portions of each district, the final re- 
sult is against the former at both periods, though four- 
fold at the latter what it is at the former. 

2. No correction for the ages of the population in 
different districts, to meet the excess of criminals at 
certain younger periods of life, will change the cha- 
racter of this superficial evidence against instruction; 
every legitimate allowance of the kind having already 
been made in arriving at these results. 

3. Down to this period, therefore, the comparison of 
the criminal and educational returns of this, any more 
than of any other couutry of Europe, has afforded no 
sound statistical evidence in favour, and as Ifttle against 
the moral effects associated with instruction, as actually 
disseminated among the people. 


We must candidly avow that we have been 
long of the same opinion, that the effect of 
education upon crime has been greatly ex- 
aggerated: that it changes the direction rather 
than the amount, substituting crimes of fraud 
for those of violence. Education refines but it 
does not make a vicious mind virtuous. It 
operates for good chiefly by providing employ- 
ment for the mind, and thus keeping it from 
the mischief which is often the result of mere 
idleness, and the desire to do something for 
the sake of excitement. But against this 
beneficial effect of education something must 
be placed to the account of the discontent with 
their sphere of life, which undoubtedly arises in 
the breast of most educated poor men. ‘The 
real revolutionists in every country are not the 
ignorant, but the educated poor, who are 
conscious of their situation, feel keenly the 
desire of being in a better position and having 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
change, care not how much mischief they do. 
So far, therefore, from deeming what is termed 
an education franchise a safe one, it is our 
opinion that it is the most dangerous that 
could be adopted. It would admit the uneasy 
class, but it would exclude the householder 








who chanced not to be educated, although his | 
interests would be necessarily on the side of 
order and gradual progress. 

Some of Mr. FLercuer’s deductions as to | 
crime are deserving of note. As these: 

EXCESS OF CRIMINALITY. 

7. The whole excess above the average of such 
crime (serious offence against the person, and malicious 
offences against property,) is found in the South mid- 
land and Eastern agricultural counties, especially those 
with dispersed domestic . manufactures, and in the 
manufacturing counties of dispersed trades, and arises 
in some part from the excess of malicious offences 





against property, in the counties of dispersed trades, 
and those of greatest industrial demoralization under | 
the old systems of poor law management, in the spirit | 
of which they are still bound up. 

8: In like manner, the whole excess of offences against 
property is found in the South midland and Eastern 
agricultural counties, especially those with domestic 
manufactures, with the addition of the metropolis, 
which here takes the place held by the manufacturing 
counties of dispersed trades in the former category. 

9. The excess of offences against property, with 
violence, is always in the more ignorant districts, and | 
this class, with malicious offences against property, and 
offences against the currency, is the most affected by 
fluctuations in employment, while a progressive wave of 


larceny flows forward from times of depression, un- 
heeding of revived industry, especially in the metropolis, 
and the South midland and Eastern agricultural coun- 
ties, in which the offences against the currency are 
peculiarly in excess. 

10. A great excess of crime is observed to follow | 


every considerable access to the price of food, and con- 
sequent disturbance of credit and industry. without any 


" 
l 
commensurate recoil when prices are lowered and manu- 





facturing prosperity restored; while, on the other hand, 
a steady decline of assaults shows a favourable progress 
in manners in the more policed districts. 


In confirmation of the remark we have 
ventured above, that the effect of education is 
to change the nature rather than the amount 
of crime, we adduce these conclusions drawn 
by Mr. FLeTcueEr as to the character of crime 
in the different districts : 

It will nevertheless be perceived, in perfect agree- 
ment with this view, that the relative excess northward 
invariably occurs where there is a prevalence of the 
lowest forms of dispersed manufacturing industry, as 
in Cheshire, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and Lei- 
cestershire; while there is, on the other hand, a marked 
decrease of the proportion, not only in the purely agri- 
cultural counties of the north, but also wherever the 
operatives are directly associated with a large fixed 
capital of the employer in the manufacturing districts, 
as in Lancashire, the West Riding of York », Der- 
byshire, and Nottinghamshire, a result which must be 
indicative of a remarkable social progress, to the mi 
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of those who can remember the Luddite dis 
of the early part of the present century, for it i 
obvious that the factory distri 








° ° . 9 
manufactur : of less concentrated industry, 





there is now the most of the uneasiness which 


n which 





leads to such disorders, thot 
served in the agricultural dist 
1 








demoralized under the old system of iw i 
ment, and have not yet recovered from the social 
obliquities which it entailed. 

Obviously, therefore, there are influences at work to 
assembli the demoralized in t} plac es of « Ss popt 
lation in a relative proportion greater than to br é 
EXCESS of demorali zation: since to the relative moral 
superiority of the less populous places there is no other 











statistical evidence whatever, I sally con- 
trary. Men do not acquire moral s i e 
blessings es h the e ju ) 
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ibject should give us s th h 
sent increa 1 I hi in 

> compact masses than at any former period of our 
civilization, yet that fit provision of sanitary police nd 
Christian education may render the inhabitants of the 
modern hives (with the superior means which their 
combined labour commands) no less vigorous in body 


and mind than their village ancestors, and certainly not 
less moral. ; 
But let it not be supposed that we are there- 
fore opposed to popular education: we deem 
it a very great object gained to refine crime, if 
we cannot extirpate it. ‘Theft is far better than 
murder, forgery and fraud than highway rob- 
bery. If we cannot make all men virtuous, 
we may at least civilize them and render their 
offences less obnoxious. We prefer civility, 
even if it be only a form, to coarse rudeness ; 
and education certainly “‘emollit mores” as the 
Latin grammar tells us. The origin of almost 
all crime is a desire to possess something we 
have not, without the trouble of working for 
it. Education cannot impose much restraint 
upon this, although it will materially modify 


| the manner in which a man will proceed to 
| gratify his desire: religion and the terror of 


the law are the two great checks that keep it 
in subjection ; where the former does not ope- 
rate, the latter will act thus :—it will induce 


| the man rather to evade the law than to defy 


it, and whereas, uneducated, he would have 


| been a highwayman or a murderer, educated, 
| he pursues his end by other safer means and 


becomes a cheating tradesman, or a begging- 


| letter impostor, or a picture dealer, or a rail- 


way stag, or a gambler: the object is the same, 
but the means of attaining it are changed by 
education. 

This may be a humiliating truth, but be- 


| lieving it to be a truth, and satisfied that the 


] 


| more it is considered the more it will be as- 


sented to, we should be violating our duty 
were we to conceal or disguise it, in obedience 
to a contrary opinion prevalent in society. 
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EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Practice in German. Adapted for Self-instruction. By 
Fauck Lepaun. London: Whittaker and Co. 
Tuts is a summary of the general principles of German 
syntax, based upon the opening chapters of Fougur’s 
Undine, and illustrated by examples selected from the 
writings of SCHILLER, GOETHE, JEAN PAUL, and the 

other great leaders of German literature. 

The work before us appears to have been compiled 
with scrupulous care and exemplary diligence. It 
forms a complete epitome of what may be termed the 
genius of the German language. We have rarely seen 
the abstractions of grammar so artistically treated. 
The difficulties of the language (which by the way 
abound in Fouque) are arranged into groups, each 
illustrated by numerous examples, chosen evidently 
with a view to interest as well as to instruct the learner. 
In the hands of Mr. LEBAHN an occasional explanation 
becomes subsidiary to a systematic elucidation of gene- 
ral principles; the learner is led from the consideration 
of an isolated idiom to a more or less intimate acquaint- 
ance with the most complex features in the structure 
of the language. 

Whilst the plan of Mr. LEBAHN is, in this and 
other respects, perfectly original, the detail embraces 
much that is new, and what is better, extremely useful. 
Considerable light is thrown upon those puzzling mono- 
syllables which constitute one of the most serious 
obstacles to be encountered in the study of German; 
we have a much clearer definition of the subjunctive; 
a more rational view of the cases, and some more exact 
notions of government than we had before. 

Generally we regard this work as a valuable boon to 
the student of German, and we think it is fully en- 
titled to occupy a very important niche in the library of 
the philologist. 





Stratagems: A Story for Young People. By Mrs. 
Newton CrossLanp (late CamiLLA TouLMIny). 
London: Hall and Co. 

Miss Toutmin has long been favourably known to the 
public. And the present little work, though intended 
for her juvenile friends, bears witness to the goodness of 
her heart and the soundness of her principles. ‘The 
story will be found extremely interesting, and the moral 
excellent. The language is not of that childish order 
in which some people consider it necessary to convey 
their sentiments to children, but is meant rather to 
elevate the mind of the youthful reader to that of the 
author, than for the latter to descend to the former. 

The plot of the story is an illustration of the fol- 
lowing remark of TrLLorson, which appears in the 
title page. “ Truth is always consistent with itself, 
and needs nothing to help it out; it is always near at 
hand, and sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out 
before we are aware; whereas a lie is troublesome, and 
sets a man’s invention on the rack; and one trick needs 
a great many more to make it good.” 

This reminds us also of a couplet of Scorr's: 

“Oh what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.” 

This truism is well illustrated in the character of 
the little girl, who—— but we must not anticipate 
the interest of the youthful readers of this instructive 
tale. 


Guy's Learner's Poetic Task Book. By J. Guy, jun. 

Cradock and Co. ‘ 
Tuis little book is avowedly “a choice selection of 
pieces, chiefly from the modern British poets, suitable 
to be committed to memory by youth of both sexes, in 
schools and families.” The pieces selected are quite 
appropriate to the object of the work. They are taken 
chiefly from English and American poets, but we re- 
cognise some names which do not rest upon poetry for 
their fame. Verses by Lord Brovguam, Lord Mor- 
PETH, Mr. GILFILLAN, Miss LANDON and others, are 
intermixed. A more simple and yet more desirable 
little book for little learners we have not seen, for it is 
a model of simplicity, a condensation of the sweetest 
thoughts and purest utterances of our great poetic 
geniuses. 














The Young Lord; and the Trial of Adversity, and 
other Tales. By Mrs. NEwron CRrossLAND (late 
CAMILLA TouLmin. Darton and Co.) 


THEsE tales are well suited to children. The Young 
Lord is intended to show the sin of selfishness and 
avarice, and the other tales are equally blended with a 
wholesome lesson. Mrs. CrossLAND is a sprightly 
writer, and free from the cant which is too generally 
assumed by authors who write for children and who 
cannot write to them, and who blunder in believing that 
little thoughts are necessary in telling tales for little 
people. Simple, easy words are alone desirable when 
addressing children. The art of using these, Mrs. 
CrossLAND has thoroughly mastered, without descending 
to poverty of thought. 





POETRY. 





The Empire of Music, and other Poems. By ALFRED 
Lee. London: Pickering. 

Mr. LEE is just one of those writers whom we are 
puzzled to know how we shall treat. He seems to 
write sensibly enough, so that we feel he ought not to 
want advice; and yet he has so perverted his talent for 
writing that we fear he may commit other blunders 
unless a warning be volunteered. The lines on “ The 
Empire of Music” are a set of smooth phrases, laudatory 
of sweet sounds and of those who utter them. Asa 
series of compliments we have nothing to say against 
them. They praise village bells and “ York’s majestic 
minster ”—“ pious rusties” and Mademoiselle JENNY 
Linp. But they are not poetry. Good rhymes, well- 
poised lines, and a facile phraseology, are all that 
distinguish them from the ordinary run of compli- 
mentors. Our schoolfellows wrote scores of such verses 
in their gay days. And who has not uttered these 
very sentiments a hundred times in his early hours of 
boyish confidence and hope?— 

’Tis sweet to hear the gentle Sabbath bell 

Breathe its soft accents o’er the village dell, 

And, as its silv’ry cadence meets the ear, 

What feelings rise to English nature dear ! 

How glows the bosom with that loyal pride, 

To all our best and bravest thoughts allied ! 

For, ’tis the sweetest music of this land, 

Where peace and freedom flourish hand in hand, 

Where smiling verdure decks the gentle vale, 

And health is wafted in the fresh’ning gale, 

Where live the brave in arms, the great in song, 

Where commerce dwells her crowded shores along, 

Whose stately navy on the broad deep rolls, 

And whose majestic sway unites the Poles. 

On reflection we are not sure but that Mr. Lrg has 

actually violated a confidence which, on our parts, has 
always hitherto been scrupulously respected. The two 


| first lines here extracted seem very much like the 


parody of some doggrel of one of our dullest school 
companions, and which commenced thus— 

I love to hear the village bells, 

How many a tale their music tells ! 
and then something about marriage rejoicing, and death- 
tolling, and trade prospering, and so forth. 

Mr. Lee is evidently young, and this is some excuse 
for his precipitancy in publishing. But he has favoured 
the public with a very small book. If he takes our ad- 
vice he will publish no more. Sober prose is the proper 
medium for his thoughts. The very few which he 
has to communicate will look more respectable in prose 
than if he let them run mad as in the lines “On visiting 
Richmond,” and wherein he expresses a wish to 

feel how soothing, how divine, 
Is Love embosom’d ’mid a bower of green! 


This is too green, Mr. LEE. 








RELICION. 
The Religious Ideas. By W. J. Fox, M.P. 
C. Fox. London: 
Tuts book will not please everybody. We cannot, and 
do not expect so much of any book treating of religion. 
A man dare not treat a scientific demonstration as he 
may a religious theory. There must be argument to 
support his negation of the first; there is generally no 
argument used to negative the last. In matters of reli- 
gion belief is absolute. The objection to a religious 
dogma is superlatively dogmatical. Believing his own 
views to be correct he cannot waste time in analyzing 





what he believes to be wrong. He never denounces by 
detail, because that would show that he had laid bare 
the component parts of the error he denounces. When 
he wants ability, or honesty, or patience to dissect, he 
easily persuades himself that, under any circumstances, 
the dissection would be idle. We are not, therefore, 
surprised to see so many misunderstandings betwixt the 
different disciples of religion, since individual faith is so 
strongly disposed to walk by its own light. 

What will be said of the book before us? It requires 
something like a philosophic nature to digest the con- 
tents of these pages. To him who can keep the judg- 
ment calm while the thoughts are startled by some new 
reading of an old theory, the work under notice will 
open a wide field of information and speculation. The 
chief value—setting aside the admirable style of the 
author—is its tendency. 

There is nothing here like a theory, but it clearly 
and powerfully shows that from a few simple and na- 
tural elements have sprung all the religious dogmas 
that are and have been existing. No matter how pol- 
luted, no matter how absurd, no matter how supersti- 
tious, the source was perfectly pure. Even supposing 
this idea to be false, who is there disposed to quarrel 
with such a charitable mode of reducing the contentions 
of the religious world to first and simple elements of 
beauty? 

There is something in this book which teaches us 
patience in bearing with the sectarian anomalies around 
us. 

If for nothing else, Mr. Fox is a great teacher, be- 
cause he teaches a religion of humanity. However 
much we may differ from the author on abstract doc- 
trinal points, we are proud to acknowledge that his 
conception of Divinity—on which all true religions 
centre—is grand and impressive He mentions, and 
we think truly so, that devotion is a spontaneous feel- 
ing, alike an emanation from the heart of the philoso- 
pher and the savage. We hold out the hand of brother- 
hood to any man who says what Mr. Fox says, viz.: 
“the language of science may become obsolete, the 
language of religion never.” In this fact the poetry of 
all men and all time is grounded. The highest poetical 
idea was at first, and will be at last, a yearning after a 
holier and happier existence. 

“The doctrine of a future life,’ Mr. Fox observes, 
“jis common to all religions. The Greek philosophers 
had some notion of a future life, and they blended with 
it the pre-existence of the soul—a very questionable 
addition.” We do not seek to settle this “ questionable 
addition” by any mesmeric evidence, but, as a curious 
instance, and for the information of our readers, we 
place against this the information given by M. CAHAG- 
NET, in his new work entitled “Arcanes de la vie future 
dévoilés.” A number of clairvoyants converse with 
spirits from the other world, and each and all the spirits 
bear out the Greek idea of pre-existence. The novelty 
of M. CAHAGNET’s bookgalone has induced us_ to 
notice it en passant, because, having ourselves smiled at 
certain portions of the work, we thought the best amends 
would be to place it in sober contrast with Mr. Fox’s 
scepticism. 

Seriously and earnestly we recommend the book before 
us to the attention of our readers. A book which 
teaches universal charity teaches much—and such is 
here. 

It is not our practice to give lengthy extracts from 
religious works, much less should we do so now, when 
the work contains only fifteen brief and brilliant lectures, 
and any extract apart from the whole would suffer from 
isolation. All we need say is, that if those who have 
religious tyranny in their hearts and religious denounce- 
ments on their tongues, would read Mr, Fox’s book, the 
result would be profitable to themselves and beneficial 
to mankind. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 

The British Colonies. Part II. Tallis & Co.— 
The second part is occupied with a continuation of the 
subject of Canada, and a map of “British North 
America” is given. It promises to be a superb work. 

Atlas of Physical Geography. Constructed by 


AvuGustus PETERMANN, F.R.G.S. Part VI. Orr 
& Co,—Chapters 1 to 3 of “Organic Life,” being 
on “ Botanical Geography,” “ Zoological Geography,” 
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“Ethnography,” are given in this part. To increase 
the utility of the work, engravings representing the 
distribution of several plants and animals have 
been added, and the descriptive letter-press has been 
greatly extended. There is a “Physical Map of the 
British Isles and the surrounding Sea,” and another of 
“Palestine and the adjacent Countries.” 

A Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy, and of Physical 
and Political Geography. By the Rev. T. Miner, M.A. 
Part XXII.—Orr & Co.—The subjects treated in this 
part are “ Prussia,” “ Austrian Empire,” “ Switzerland,” 
“North Italy,” “ South Italy,” “Spain and Portugal,” 
and “Denmark.” A variety of maps accompany, show- 
ing the distribution over the world of “the Winds, 
and of Birds, Reptiles,” &c. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Healthy Homes. A Guide to the Proper Regula- 
tion of Buildings, Streets, Drains, and Sewers; 
with a Postscript especially addressed to Sur- 
veyors and Commissioners of Sewers. By 
Wuz1am Hosxine, Architect, C.E. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1849. 


Sanitary reform has been seriously agitated 
for more than five years; the newspapers have 
proclaimed its necessity, Parliament has passed 
some statutes for its promotion: with what 
effect is seen in the returns of mortality pro- 
duced by the cholera on this visitation, com- 
pared with those that resulted from its former 
visit, before the subject of public health had 
been talked about or anything had been actually 
done. With reckless.disregard of the dictates 
of common sense, in defiance alike of decency 
and of prudence, we have continued the dis- 
gusting and dangerous practice of burying the 
dead in the midst of the living, and poisoning 
the atmosphere of our towns with the noxious 
gases that arise from the decay of the human 
frame, and which will come to the surface and 
mingle with the air that is breathed by the 
survivors, let the body be buried ever so deep 
in the earth. The pestilence that has lately 
afflicted us will not have been sent in vain if it 
should put an end to this abominable custom 
of intramural interment, and by that result 
alone it will probably be the cause of saving 
more lives than it has destroyed. But it is to 
be hoped that the reform will not end here ; 
that the attention of the public thus directed 
to the conditions of health, more care will be 
taken to observe, in our other social arrange- 
ments, the rules by which alone it can be 
preserved. In the promotion of this impertant 
object, none has laboured more successfully 
than Mr. Hosxine, and the fact that his 
volumes, addressed to the general rather than 
to the professional reader, has already reached 
a second edition, encourages the expectation 
that the subject is making way among the 
classes most interested in it, and that more 
care will be taken for the future in the con- 
struction and internal arrangements of our 
dwellings, so as te make them really “ Healthy 
Homes.” For this purpose there is no need of 
costly ornament, but only of well-considered 
plans. Although the health we seek by it is 
priceless, the cost of securing it is trifling. 
Mr. Hosxrna shows not merely what should be 
done to make our English homes healthy, but 
how practically it may be done, and when we 
recal his recommendations, and reflect how 
expensive are most of them, it is impossible 


they have been treated hitherto. There are 
few of our readers who will not be astonished 
to learn how, in the arrangements of his 
dwelling, he has left out of sight so many 
things which might have been done with e: 





ward off the approach of epidemic diseases and 
to promote the general health of his family ;— 
how he has neglected ventilation, omitted to 
cleanse the drains of the house, perhaps left a 
cesspool to seethe and ferment and throw up 
streams of gaseous poison from its base. Here 
he will learn how to prevent, and how to cure, 
the evil, and we have little doubt that if these 
instructions were universally followed, cholera 
would find no nidus among us. ‘To show how 
rationally the author handles his subject, how 
truly practical are his views, we extract a few 
passages of general interest ; as this on 
VENTILATION. 

People who would revolt at the idea of drinking out 
of the same cup or glass with a stranger, or even with 
a guest, suffer no annoyance from, and feel no disgust 
at, inhaling what has already passed through the lungs 
of those who may be shut up in a room with them, 
however close the room may be, and whether the room 
be an apartment of a dwelling-house, a shop, a chapel, 
a church, or a theatre. In respect of the ventilation of 
buildings used as habitations and otherwise, for the pur- 
pose of social intercourse, amusement, and duty, civili- 
zation is in a state analogous to that of the New 
Hollander, who, having put an old hat on his head, or 
a skirtless coat on his otherwise uncovered body, is 
clothed to excess for all the purposes of comfort, whilst 
any idea involving a question of decency is wholly a 
stranger to his mind. Another phase of foulness as it 
regards ventilation, is found in the practice of the to- 
bacco-smoker, whom fastidiousness would prevent from 
taking up a cigar that had been between the lips of an- 
other ; but who seems to be unconscious that, although 
the expired air of untainted breath may rise as it passes 
the lips, the air comes dense, and tainted with a nause- 





ous odour, out of his mouth, and, refusing to rise, is 
perforce inhaled by whoever may follow the same way ; 
the squeamishness being exercised in his own favour, 
and the grossness to the loathing of his neighbours. 


Truism as this sounds, it does not in fact 
much affect the general conduct of the 
thoughtless public, more guided by habit than 
by reflection. 

At this moment the following hint may be 
serviceable to many of our readers. We can, 
from our own experience, confirm the state- 
ment, for we have known some _ half-dozen 
families who have returned from a sea-side 
visit with fevers. 

SEA-SIDE DANGERS, 

The inhabitants of, and the visitors to, many of our 
sea-side watering-places are often exposed to annoyance 
and sometimes to injury, from the discharge of the town 
drainage upon the much frequented sea-beach. Cast- 
iron mains are commonly used at these places to con- 
duct the soilage from the sewers and drains a little way 
out from the land, and these are commonly allowed to 
terminate at half-tide level or thereabouts, so that they 
are for half their time discharging their noisome and 
pestilential streams under the nostrils of those who be- 
take themselves to the beach for air and exercise. But 
ladies, with books or with needle-work, and nurses with 
their charges, are apt to resort to the propped up, and 
clean-looking round iron pipes, for the convenience they 
offer as seats ; and as they sit, they, and the children 
who play about them, inhale the poisonous gases which 
the soilage of the town emits, and many a family re- 
turns inland from the seaside fevered with the stench 
at the sea beach, rather than invigorated by the sea 
breezes. A few years ago the writer of these lines 
brought his family home to London, after a six weeks’ 
residence at a sea-side watering-place, with all his chil- 
dren ill, and one of them seriously so, with fever, which 
resulted in the measles, brought on, he then believed, 
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and still considers, by the cause alluded to. There 


5 ° e | were s P the m sewer DiIDes i alf- 
not to feel ashamed of the neglect with which | were some of the town sewer pipes running out to half 


tide distance in the most accessible part of the beach 
and upon some of these his children’s nurse would seat 
herself day by day with the baby on her lap and with 
the elder children playing about her, and with the chil- 
dren of other families similarly exposed to the same 


Mr. Hoskte gives a satisfactory explanation 
of the manner in which houses are made so in- 
flammable : 

The wooden stairs of buildings would be much less 
exposed to fire than they are under ordinary cireum- 
stances if they were enclosed by walls or by solid in- 
combustible partitions, and were connected at the 
several stories by floors, or rather by landings, which 
have been made or rendered fire-proof; but as the 
stairs compartment of a house is the most important as 
it regards the safety of the inmates in the event of fire, 
there can be no excuse for making wooden staircases 
so exceedingly inflammable as they are continually made 
in England, when such an easy means as that herein 
described presents itself, of diminishing the liability of 
such staircases to take fire and to burn. 

Additions made to houses, or attached buildings, car- 
ried up before or behind them to the height of the story 
next above the street or other ground level, as projec- 
tions are made before and behind houses in our towns 
to enlarge the ground-floor stories, have the effect of 
cutting off all means of escape, in the event of fire, by 
the windows of the upper stories, to the extent to which 
such projected parts lie under the windows; unless the 
roofs or flats be so formed as to resist the action of 
fire, and admit of a passage over them though a fire 
be raging below. The roof coverings of all suc h addi- 
tions to a building as lie before and under the windows 
of the upper stories, for whatever purpose made, and 
whether they be for shops, or as porches or porticoes, or 
as enlargements rearwards, ought, for the safety of the 
inmates, to be so constructed and supported as to resist 
the action of fire, and admit a passage over them in the 
event of fire in the building. 

One prolific source of dirt, discomfort, and danger in 
and to our houses, is the wooden skirting so commonly 
used in England to form the bases of rooms, and as @ 
means of preventing chairs and other articles of furni- 
ture from touching the papered or painted surfaces of 
the walls and partitions. If the plastering be carried 
through the thicknesses of the floors, and whatever 
plinth may be thought desirable as a base to any room 
be formed in plastering, the flooring-boards or other 
flooring surface being stopped against the surface of the 
plastering,—a shallow fillet of wood, moulded or plain 
as the case may require, and bradded or screwed to the 
floor, will give all the useful, and, with the plaster 
plinth, all the decorative effect of a wooden skirting, 
and there will be no longer a hollow box for the recep- 














tion of flue and dirt, and as a nidus for vermin, nor a 
way for cold draughts, nor will there be a highly in- 
flammable substance placed in dangerous proximity to 
any chimney-flues in the walls, and in a position to 
communicate, or to extend fire from whatever source it 
may be derived. 

And yet how easily might this be avoided : 
a few simple precautions in the building might 
secure life, at least. As thus: 

Greater loss of life has occurred from the inflamma- 
ble nature of the particular buildings, and the consequent 
readiness with which they have taken fire and burnt, 
than from the transmission of fire from one building to 
another. It is in the buildings in which the incendial 
fire originates, that loss of life occurs, and not in build- 
ings to which any such fire may be communicated. 
People have time to escape from a neighbouring build- 
ing before the danger reaches them, be the separation of 
the buildings ever so slight; but escape from a building 
in which the fire has been brewed, if the expression 
may be used, is too often found to be impossible. The 
Legislature has confined itself almost exclusively, 
hitherto, to providing for the protection of property ;— 
that is to say, its prescriptions have been to prevent the 
spread of fire from building to building, whereby pro- 
perty alone is hazarded; whilst the danger to human 
life from fire originating in a building remains almost 
as wholly unprovided for by legislative enactment as it 
was before the Fire of London. In the twilight of a sum- 
mer’s evening, whilst the inmates were almost all awake 
and stirring, Raggett’s Hotel in Dover-street took fire, 
and, through the rapidity with which it burned, many 
lives were lost; whilst but a few months before that 
event. four persons had been burnt to death in a house 
in Guilford-street, because of the inflammability of the 
inside of the building. In both these cases there were 
efficient party-walls which prevented the fire from doing 
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any serious injury to the buildings next adjoining late- 
rally, and the brick external walls tended to protect the 
building opposite to the buildings burnt. With stairs 
of stone, or other substances not easily ignitable, sup- 
ported by brick walls,—internal partitions of brick- 
work, or even bricknogged partitions,—floors less sus- 
ceptible of fire than simple combinations of fir joists and 
deal boards, intimately connected with, and bearing up- 
on hollow quartering partitions ;—with these securities, 
or with some of them only, in the cases referred to, the 
combustion must have been, at least, far less rapid than 
it was, and the escape from death and mutilation of all 
the inmates in one of the two cases certainly, and pro- 
bably in both, would have been secured. 

A further security would be a continuous 
handrailing from the highest story of all ad- 
joining houses, and if the possibility of incon- 
venient communication be feared, this might be 
obviated by the simple arrangement of placing 
the side-rail of each house upon hinges, so that 
it might be kept drawn up until wanted to be 
used, in case of danger, and then on being let 
down like a drawbridge, it would form a con- 
tinuous passage from one house to the other. 
By this contrivance, which should not be left 
to the caprice of individuals, but made com- 
pulsory by the Building Act, loss of life by fire 
would be rendered almost impossible. 


The Beauties of the Boyne, and its Tributary, 
the Blackwater. By Wiu.1am R. Witpe. 
Dublin: McGlashlan. London: Orr. 

Tue great want of the past season has been an 

Trish Murray. We have handbooks for every 

country excepting Ireland. Her Majesty’s 

visit has turned the tourist flood into the 
abodes and the haunts of the Celt, but ramb- 
lers go there unadvised, unwarned, unled. 

Excepting a description of the Killarney Lakes, 

and Fraser’s very literal work, we have 

nothing besides Mr. and Mrs. Hatx’s semi- 
library, alike too lengthy and too cumbrous 
for the traveller. 

Mr. Wiipr has commenced the work of 
supplying portable information. But he has 
attempted only a small portion, and his book 
is more historical than topographical. Neatly 
written it is, and displaying a good deal of 
research and knowledge, but it is rather more 
diffuse than a mere traveller’s book. Never- 
theless, we welcome it as a valuable contri- 
bution to Irish literature. 

Mr. Witpr regrets that Irish history 
should have been so grossly neglected. It 
monstrous that the Irish Board of 
National Education, while they teach the his- 
tory of Kamschatka, and the geography of 
the Andes, neyer once allude, in their system 
of education, to the national history of the 
people they are employed to teach! Such 
books as Mr. Wixpe’s, though calculated to 
meet a portion of the want—to supply history 
and topography—must be looked upon only as 
a beginning, which we hope to see well followed 
up. 

The plan of Mr. Wirpr’s work is to describe 
the Boyne at its source and to trace it through 
its varied and beautiful progress. The history 
of the river is intermixed with the topo- 
graphical account, the newest conclusions 
arising from archeological discoveries being 


seems 


detailed, Thus a most edifying narrative is 
compiled. The Boyne is rich in historical 


associations as in natural loveliness. Its le- 
gends and antiquities are some of the most 
attractive associated with Celtic origin. It 
still retains on its banks many ruins and other 
objects which recal memories of bloody wars 
and noble deeds. Mr. Wixpr’s familiar mode 
of tracing out these and showing how they are 





connected with the history of the country, 
makes his book a most valuable traveller’s 
companion. The Boyne, he says, is “so memo- 
rable in ancient history and so rich in monu- 
ments of the past, that we fear not to assert 
that the history of Ireland might be written in 
tracing its banks.” The names of Swirr, 
OutveR CromweE.1, King Wixw1amM and the 
Stuart dynasty, the Duke of WetuineTon, 
and Sr. Parrick, are intimately blended with 
some of the grandest beauties of the Boyne. 

In the opening chapter we find the following 
general summary of 

THE BEAUTIES OF THE BOYNE. 

In this gentle stream there is no inequality—no roar 
of waters nor spray of cataract; it is not boisterous nor 
yet sluggish; neither broken by the sudden rapid, nor 
calmed by spreading into the broad lake; but, pure and 
undefiled, it springs from the crystal fountain of the 
living rock,—its source sanctified by religious venera- 
tion, and commemorated in legend and in song; serene 
and peaceful, like a true philosopher, it glides noiselessly 
on, in deep but calm repose, bestowing the blessings of 
fertility on the counties through which it flows; bearing 
on its bosom the intercourse which socialises man; en- 
riching, beautifying and civilizing, it receives in return 
the homage of its tributaries, and finally mingles with 
that eternity of waters, the sea. As Clutterbuck says 
of his story, in “The Fortunes of Nigel,” “ commen- 
cing strikingly, proceeding naturally, ending happily,— 
like the course of a famed river, which gushes from the 
mouth of some obscure and romantic grotto, then glid- 
ing on, never pausing, never precipitating its course, 
visiting, as it were, by natural instinct, whatever worthy 
objects of interest are presented by the country through 
which it passes.” Winding through the heart of the 
ancient kingdom of Meath, green homesteads, picturesque 
villages, peaceful hamlets, and thriving towns rise on its 
banks; the hand of man has turned its power to good 
account, and mills and factories draw their animation 
from its waters; the freights of foreign lands, the luxu- 
ries of far-distant countries, are borne on its stream 
towards the interior, and the produce of onr own soil 
and the industry of our people is carried downwards on 
its tide. Deep hanging woods and rich plantations of 
noble parks and extensive demesnes, where the willows 
dip into its calm waters, and the oaks and elms of cen- 
turies are mirrored in the wave beneath, stretch for miles 
along its course, where 

Slow, and in soft murmurs, nature bade it fiow. 

Towards its centre, and as it nears the sea, its banks 
become more elevated, their outline more picturesque. 
Here, rising abruptly from the water's edge, their castled 
crags, bending over the stream, remind us of the scenery 
that characterizes the Rhine between Cologne and May- 
ence; in other places, sloping gradually from the river, 
their sides are clothed with foliage of the deepest, dark- 
est green, piled up in waving leafy masses to their very 
summits, so that the sun itself is hidden (except at 
noon) in many places from its dark waters. The sum- 
mits of many of these yerdant banks are crowned by 
ruins of castles, towers and churches, feudal halls and 
high baronial keeps, still noble even in their decay, and 
forming, as they are cut clear and sharp against the 
azure blue beyond, pictures in the landscape, unsur- 
passed in grace and beauty by any in the land. In the 
broad lawns that here and there interpose between these 
verdant banks and steep o’erhanging precipices, we find 
the noble mansions of some of the highest of our nobi- 
lity, and many of the most memorable ecclesiastical 
remains—the cell of the hermit, the cloister of the 
monk, and the cross of the pilgrim—that Ireland, rich 
as she is in relics of the past, can boast of. Ancient 
stone circles, massive cromlechs, and numerous green 
mounds, raised by our Pagan ancestors, some clothed 
with velvet sward, but others fringed with young plan- 
tations, are thickly interspersed among the more attrac- 
tive objects that catch the eye, as it descends upon the 
limpid surface of the Boyne. Highly cultivated lands, 
richly ornamented seats, and a population, generally 
speaking, more comfortable, more intelligent, and more 
advanced in civilization than the majority of our pea- 
santry, may fill up the outline we have faintly and 
briefly endeavoured to draw of the general characteris- 
tics and present appearance of this celebrated river; and 





thongh Spencer has not sung its praises, nor Raleigh 
gossipped upon its banks, it has been hallowed by 
events the most interesting in our country’s annals. So 
memorable in ancient history, and so rich in monuments 
of the past is it, that we fear not to assert that the 
history of Ireland might be written in tracing its banks. 
Many a broad smiling plain through which it flows, now 
green with waving corn, or perfumed and decorated by 
the wild flowers of a pasture land, or by some delicate 
female hand cultivated into the elegant garden, in the 
bowers of which the birds of spring are singing, was 
once the scene of mortal strife, and crimsoned with the 
blood of warriors, where the clang of battle, the shout 
of the victorious, the groan of the dying, and the prayer 
of the suppliant, alone were heard. Scarcely a ford 
upon this river but was disputed in days gone by; every 
pass was a Thermopyle; the bardic annals teem with 
descriptions of its battles; the fairy lore of other days 
yet lingers by its tranquil waters; and scarcely a knoll, 
or mound, or rock, or bank in its vicinity but still re- 
tains its legend. The peasant even yet paddles his 
corragh, or frail canoe of skins, across its waters, and 
many of the superstitious rites and customs of our 
ancestors are still observed by the people of that dis- 
trict. How time runs on, and science widens the circle 
of her power, yet man and many of his customs remain 
the same for centuries; on one side of the bridge of 
Drogheda may still be seen the wicker corragh, with its 
horse-skin covering, the same in design and execution, 
perhaps, as floated there a thousand years ago; and on 
the other we find the latest invented and most improved 
screw steamer! 


Mr. Wirpe has considerable descriptive 
power. And being of a philosophic turn, 
we find that his reflections are much more 
edifying, more deep-seated and searching, than 
one is apt to expect in books of the kind. 
An instance of his painstaking will be fur- 
nished in 

THE LEGEND OF BOAN AND DABELLA. 

The well of the Blessed Trinity, at which the Boyne 
rises, is at the foot of the hill’ of Carbury, anciently 
called Sidh Nechtain, the fairy hill of Nechtain. There 
was a celebrated poet and King of Leinster, called Nech- 
tain, or Nuada-Neacht, in the first century, who had a 
secret well in his garden, one of the miraculous virtues 
of which was, that any one who approached it, except 
the monarch and his three cup-bearers, Flesg, Lesg and 
Luam, was instantly deprived of sight, their eyes burst- 
ing, as the manuscripts describe it. Female curiosity, 
however, was not to be disappointed, and Boan, the 
queen, was determined to test the mystical powers of its 
waters; she, therefore, arrogantly, not only approached 
the well, and defied its powers to mar her beauty, but 
passed three times round it to the left, as was custo- 
mary in several of the ancient incantations. Upon the 
completion of the third round the charm was broken, 
the spring rose, and three enormous waves burst over 
the hapless lady, mutilating her sadly, and, says the 
original, “breaking one of her eyes; she then fled 
towards the sea, to hide her deformity, but the waters 
now loosened from their source, still followed, till she 
reached the Inbher, or present mouth of the river. This 
Boan was the mother of Aengus Mac An Daghda, a 
celebrated Tuatha De Danaan chieftain, of whom we 
shall have to speak hereafter, and who is thus referred 
to in an old Irish poem, enumerating the fairy palaces 
of Ireland: 

I visited that glorious dome that stands 
By the dark rolling waters of the Boyne, 
Where Aengus Oge magnificently dwells. 

Dabella, the lapdog of Boan, shared, it is said, the 
fate of its mistress, and was swept out on the rushing 
waves of the Boyne to the sea, where it was transformed 
into the rocks since called Da Billian, which rise above 
the water at the Boyne’s mouth. Notwithstanding the 
watery grave thus assigned by the poet Kenneth O’Har- 
tigan, in the book of Ballymote, to the wife of Nechtain, 
her monument is recorded by the ancient poets and 
topographers among those of the great royal cemetery of 
Brugh no Boinné. Thus in the Senchas na Relec, or 
History of the Irish Cemeteries, we find enumerated: 
“ The grave of Boinne, the wife of Nechtain; it was she 
took with her the small hound called Dabilla, from 
which Cnoc Dabilla is called.” 
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interest escapes examination; churches, castles, 
and bridges, all are critically reviewed; battle- 
field reminiscences are gathered up; all that 
the antiquarian would canvass, and all that a 
pure admirer of nature could not fail to be 
interested in, are made to contribute to the 
value and variety of the volume. Mr. WiLpE 
assures us that Laracor was for some time 
THE RESIDENCE OF SWIFT AND STELLA. 

A locality, however, of still greater interest than that 
of Dangan, presents itself within two miles of Trim, 
and one which, like the former (with which it is ina 
certain degree connected), has been permitted to fall 
into utter ruin and neglect. We allude to Laracor, the 
early residence of Dean Swift. 

It is a dark, secluded locality, into which one would 
suppose a breath of the busy world without never en- 
tered; a spot more uncongenial to the anxious thoughts 
and high ambition of the Irish patriot can scarcely be 
imagined; but he had here other charms and more 
endearing associations, to which even the votaries of 
politics and philosophy are not inaccessible. Here 
Stella and Mrs. Dingley lived, and here they sauntered 
through the quiet roads with Dr. Raymond, the Vicar 
of Trim, and with the future author of “Gulliver” and 
the “ Drapier’s Letters.” Here, on this very bridge 
which spans the noiseless streamlet, with its sedgy mar- 
gins of willows and alders must Swift have often mused; 
(for who is there that has not mused upon a bridge’s 
battlements when gazing on the current beneath?) 
Beside this bridge, on the right-hand side of the road, 
once stood the residence, and around it the well-stocked 
garder of the Dean, but the whole is now (or was when 
we last visited it) an ill-tilled potato garden; yet, with- 
out guide or cicerone, we were able to trace, from the 
recollection of the scene as described in the journal to 
Stella, the pond and bath which existed in this garden, 
the boundary of its ancient walls, the site of the very 
willows, some of whose posterity still exist, which hung 
over the stream, and beneath which the Dean and Esther 
Johnson so often walked. Some remnants of the brick 
wall which enclosed the garden, and the stands on 
which some bee-hives stood, were discovered a few 
years ago; but briars and thorns, rank sedge, and 
luxuriant weeds, are yearly obliterating even the faint 
traces we refer to. Of the house, a small portion of 
one of its gable ends is all that now exists; even this, 
thick and massive as it is, will soon have crumbled 
away, for, to the disgrace of those connected with the 
rectory, two wretched cabins have been erected within 
the site of the walls of Swift’s glebe at Laracor. 

In front of this residence stands a very perfect sepul- 
chral mound, similar to that which we described already 
at Clonard, but very much smaller; and beyond this we 
find the old parish church, to which Swift ran the race 
with Delany, and where “my dearly beloved Roger” 
officiated as clerk. Within this church we find a hand- 
some monument erected to the last Wesley, or Wellesley, 


of the present Duke of Wellington. 

About a mile nearer Trim is pointed out the cottage 
which Stella and Mrs. Dingley occupied; but this is | 
somewhat apocryphal. 


who bequeathed his name and his estate to the ancestor | 


resque is his description of Tara, which is so 
closely associated with O’Conyext’s declining | 
fame. But more attractive as a quotation will | 
be this account of the heroism of 


More minute and fact-giving than pictu- | erection of it came very short of provisions one hard 


THE LAST OCCUPANT OF ATHLUMNEY CASTLE. 

Immediately approaching Navan, the river makes a 
bold sweep round the foot of the hill, from which rise | 
up the ruins of Athlumney Castle, the dilapidated 
towers and tall gables of which shoot above the trees 
that surround the commanding eminence on which it is 
placed, while glimpses of its broad, stone-sashed, and 
picturesque windows, of the style of the end of the six- 
teenth century, are caught through the openings in the 
plantation which surrounds the height on which it 
stands. This beautiful pile consists of a large square 
keep, with stone arched floors and passages rising into 
a tower, from which a noble view can be obtained of a 
clear day: and a more modern castellated mansion, with 
Square stone-mullioned windows, tall chimneys, and 





We should observe that not an object of several gables in the side walls. In the immediate 


vicinity is the ruin of a small church of about the four- 
teenth century, with a triple belfry in the western gable. 
In front of this ancient feudal hall, and immediately 
crowning the high eastern bank of the river, on the 
grounds of Dr. Hudson, the present owner of Athlumney, 
an exceedingly perfect and most gracefully shaped se- 
pulchral mound is placed. If it were opened under the 
direction of persons competent to the task, the antiquary 
and ethnologist might expect the discovery of most inte- 
resting remains within it. 
Of the history of the castle of Athlumney and its 
adjoining church, there is little known with certainty; 
but, standing on the left bank of the Boyne, opposite 
this point, we cannot help recalling the story of the 
heroism of its last lord, Sir Launcelot Dowdall, wh¢ 
hearing of the issue of the battle of the Boyne, and the 
fate of the monarch to whose religion and poli ] 
family had been so long attached, and fearing 
proach of the victorious English army, declared, 
news reachiig him, that the Prince of Orange shou 
never rest under his ancestral roof. The threat was 
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Dowdall set fire to his castle at 
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carried into execution. 
nightfall, and, crossing the Boyne, sat down upon it 
opposite bank, from whence, as tradition reports, he 
beheld the last timber in his noble mansion blazing and 
flickering in the calm summer's night, then crash amidst 
the smouldering ruins; and when its final eructation of 
smoke and flame was given forth, and the pale light of 
morning was stealing over that scene of desolation, with 
an aching and a despairing beart he turned from the 
once happy scene of his youth and manhood, and, flying 
to the Continent, shortly after his royal master, never 
returned to this country. All that remained of this 
castle and estate were forfeited in 1700. Many a gal- 
lant Irish soldier lost his life, and many a noble Irish 
gentleman forfeited his broad lands, that day. We wish 
their cause had been a better one, and the monarch for 
whom they bled more worthy such an honour. 





The following is recorded as a legend of 
ST. PATRICK AND KING LOEGHAIRE. 

King Loeghaire or Leary (not Cairbre), who was a 
wonderful Druid and powerful magician entirely, is the 
chief personage in the Tailtean fables. After being 
defeated in various trials of skill and necromancy with 
the saint, who could make no hand of him at all, Pat- 
rick was forced to put him down intoa dark “con- 
demned hole,” near the river, called to this day, “an 


give him a taste of his power, St. Patrick ordered his 
servants to bring out the well-picked bones, and to tie 
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them up in the skin, and to throw them into the river 
to Leary. That was easy enough, but then comes the 
miracle. The bundle had hardly touched the water 
when out of it rose the bull, well and harty, large as 
life, bone to bone, and w to sin¢ w, and swam ov a) 
th And yet ll this, history records that 
the old reprobate died in his mother church, and was 
buried in the hill of Tara, in a standing position, ac- 


coutred in his battle dress. Conversions of old people 
or grown up men and women are not as common or as 
easy as people imagine. 

Many more passages of the like nature 
might be extracted. Mr. Wipe has given 
numerous woodcut illustrations, which add 
considerably to the value of the book; and 
a well-executed map of the country through 
which the Boyne and the Blackwater run will 
contribute largely to the tourist’s convenience. 

There is an interesting chapter on “ The 
Ethnology of the Ancient Irish.” And, in 
reply to the question “who are the Irish?” 
Mr. Wipe asserts his belief that two sepa- 
rate races existed in Ireland long before the 
English appeared there in large numbers. To 
the philosophic mind this will prove the most 
attractive part of the book. The fact we 
have alluded to accounts for the variety of 
the Irish character—showing why the descen- 
dants of ancient families are alike thoroughly 
Celtic or thoroughly Anglo-Saxon. The Duke 
of Wexturncton was from his earliest days 
peculiarly English, while his brother the Mar- 
quis Weutrstey boasted of his thoroughly 
Irish disposition and temperament. The im- 
portance of the new science of Ethnography 
to the Irish is strictly enforced by Mr. Wipe, 
and he does not hesitate to rebuke those who 
learnedly discourse about 

THE ORIGIN OF THE IRISH. 
To enumerate the various opinions, the crude hypo- 
theses, the absurd and fanciful traditions of writers as 
to the origin of the Irish people, might, did space permit, 


or the subject we are about to treat of require it, afford 
truction. Some 


us amusement, but certainly little instru 





t-dithghearr go h-Iffrionn,” “the short road to hell,” 
where the heathen king, Loeghaire, is still believed to 
be, if he never got any farther. Some fool-hardy people 
went a few years ago to lift movreen out of this spot, 
but they had scarcely broke the scraw that covered the 
soft surface of the hollow, when a terrible roaring was 
heard coming up out of the bottom of the earth, and 
| presently a most vinimous sarpint, with a long mane 





and a head as big as a horse, riz up out of the pit, and 
looked about him; but when he saw nobody, for all the 
men had run away, he drew himself down again, and no 
one ever attempted to make any inquiries after the ould 
king of the black rath since. 


But all that is nothing | the term 


assert that the early people of Erin were a Gothic 
but most writers seem to agree that we were a C 





colony: but who the Celts were, from whence they 
sprang, what country they first inhabited, into what 
tribes they were divided, what was their original lJan- 
guage, or what the ir physic il characters I persona 
appearance, has not yet been decided by the learned; 
nor whether they existed co-eval with, or how they 
differed from the Gothic, the Teutonic, or the Belgi 
races, in the early peopling of the western and soutl 

western countries of Europe. And 

how frequently, and with what confid 


les 


“ Celts,” or “of Celt 








to what happened at the building of Donapatrick | Druids,” or “the Celtw and the 

Church hard by. Every one knows that Prince Conall | expressions, made use of in scientif 

gave the saint one of his beautiful raths there to build | discourses. We believe that if 

a church upon, and that the workmen engaged in the | the persons who make use of these expressions was to 
be inquired into, it would be found to « sist in neither 

summer,—just, for all the world, like the year before | more nor less than the original or primitive inhabita 


last. Well Loeghaire when he heard that, sent him a | 
furiously wicked bull that was the terror of the whole 
country, and used to be horning and aiting everybody | ¢ 
that came next or nigh him,—he was as cross and as | | 
thievish as the ould king himself,—in hopes that he'd | « 
finish the blessed man all out. The baste was sent over | i 
to the other side of the water, and when he saw Saint | t 
Patrick, he stopt bellowing and snorting all of a sudden, | « 
and was as quiet as a sucking calf. “Kill him,” says 
the saint; so they made a great feast of him. 
day the king came down to the river side, just walking | 1 
along mighty easily, letting on as if he didnt want to | 
know anything about what happened, but hoping all the | } 
while that the bull had made a meal of some of the | t 
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some trouble 


facts and references | earing 
Next | and their connexion with 






f the countries under consideratic 
» in inquiring into this 





xamined several authorities that 
1aving traced them, as we thou 


ountry in Europe,—h wing 





nthe collections ef the cur S 

1 emia o1 i 
he modern learned, we found ourselyes, like many 
‘thers, although in possession of a large collection 
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‘ound we were running in a circle; 
nother contr 


mut forward to-day, a1 n mes 
hat the nearer we approa h the age we live in, t ie 
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icted to-morrow; so 








good Christians. He wasn’t long there when some of 
the saint’s servants bid him the time of day, and told 
him how much they enjoyed the bull, which, we may be | ¢ 
sure, was no ways pleasing to his majesty; but to con- | b 


t 
t 


more incongruous and uncertain 


hat are set forth. 
‘elte were the primitive people that 
orders of the Danube, yet we possess a skull found in 
n ancient tumulus on the confines of Hungary, which 
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Herodotus informs us that the 
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sprang from 





vince him, not only of the truth of the story, but to & 
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is evidently altered by artificial pressure, and in a re- 
markable manner resembles those compressed crania 
found in the sepulchres of the ancient Peruvians, parti- 
cularly in the valley of Titicaca, Similar tumuli, and 
containing similar remains, stretch along the borders 
of the Danube, through both the Austrias, and extend 
in a north-western direction into Moravia, and even 
Bohemia. 

Very valuable, and in some respects new, is 
the closing chapter, “ The Battle-field of Old- 
bridge, Drogheda.” Perhaps the Boyne is for 
nothing more renowned than for this battle ; 

i=] . 

and Mr. Witpr’s animated description of the 
scene of Wiii1AM and James’s deadliest com- 
bat is the most powerful portion of his book. 
We think we have clearly enough shown that 
“ The Beauties of the Boyne” will be valuable 
as a handbook for the traveller and as a help 
to the student of Irish History. 








The Modern Housewife: or Ménagere. Comprising 
nearly one thousand Receipts for the economic and 
judicious preparation of every Meal of the Day, 
with those of the Nursery and Sick-room, and minute 
Directions for Family Management in all its 
branches. Illustrated with Engravings. By ALEXIS 
Soyer, Author of “ The Gastronomic Regenerator.” 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

Atexis Soyeris a practical philosopher in the kitchen, 

His recipes are the most abstruse science reduced to 

every day use. He gives you the reason why certain 

ingredients will not blend, why a certain mode of cook- 
ing is neither the most palateable or the most healthy. 

Only the logical range of his mind is on a par with his 

perfect knowledge of his own art. Only his skill and 

novelty as a litterateur are equal to skill as a gastro- 
nomic. 

The Modern Housewife may be fairly deemed a book 
for all who have the care or superintendence of a 
kitchen, however humble or however aspiring. Its 
matter is of the most diverse nature. There are in- 
structions on the cooking of a “chop,” and there are 
lectures to the Legislature on its laxity in not regulating 
the modes adopted to procure and rear food. The plan 
of his book is singular. Dialogue, correspondence, 
and recipes participate in the labour of enlightening the 
British public on cooking, and these are so artistically 
arranged that we are frequently introduced to a brief 
but apropos dissertation on the statistical , botanical, eco- 
nomical or historical bearings of the matter under dis- 
cussion. This gives to the work an interest and value 
it would not otherwise possess, and when we state that 
each meal is made the subject of a separate division of 
the work, the reader will judge how well Monsieur 
Soyer has managed to infuse solemn dramatic interest 
into what is generally deemed a farcical subject, when 
it reaches books. 

The receipts are almost innumerable, but the advice 
is well digested and cautious. No housewife should 
be without Mr. SorEr’s book. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





Tuer ApELPHI.—The company have returned to their 
own theatre, having had a very successful time at the 
Haymarket. No novelty has marked the change. Marie 
Ducange has been revived, and Madame CELESTE and 
Wricut and BepFrorD draw large audiences. 

Tue MARYLEBONE THEATRE was reopened on the 
17th of September, when Valesco, or, Castilian Honour 
—a new tragedy—was produced. Itis an adaptation of 
CorRNEILLE’s celebrated tragedy of The Cid, in which 
all the defects of the French piece have been preserved. 
Effect seems to have been aimed at without regard te 
consistency. We hear that the author is a young 
American. Strange, indeed, must be his idea of English 
taste. A string of highly melodramatic scenes ends 
with the consent of the heroine to marry the slayer of 
her father. But for this cardinal sin against decency 
and common sense the play would have passed off re- 
spectably, for the dialogue is smooth and many of the 
situations are interesting. After the tragedy, Miss 
Beavrort, of the Dublin Theatre, made her first ap- 





pearance on the London boards. The comedy of Per- 
fection was selected, and a more successful debut than 
Miss BEAUFoRT's we have not for some time witnessed. 

SapLER’s WELLS.— The Spanish comedy of She 
Would and She Couldn't, was revived here with partial 
success, on Monday the 17th. It differs little from the 
other comedies of its class. A young Spanish lady, who 
has slighted her lover when she might have had him, 
becomes desperately enamoured of him when there is a 
prospect of his marrying another lady, and, to prevent 
this hateful marriage, she assumes male attire, and 
passes herself off on her rival’s father as the lover him- 
self, A series of ingenious situations arise from this 
notion, and the whimsical fair one gains her point at last. 
Miss Firzpatrick played Hypolita to perfection, pre- 
serving the male attire throughout. She is a great 
acquisition to the Sadler's Wells Company. Miss Cart- 
STEIN appeared in A Day after the Wedding and 
was much applauded. She is eminently suited for comic 
characters. 

Mr. Henry Rvussewt’s Concerts. — Mr. Henry 
RussELL gave two concerts at the Princess’s Theatre 
last week. As usual there was a large and gratified 
audience, and Mr. RussELu repeated many of his old 
and favourite songs, to the evident pleasure of those 
present, for the applause was boisterous. Mr. RussELL 
did not, as we could perceive, introduce any novelty,and 
even a Princess’s auditory seemed not to tire of the 
“thrice told tales” with which it is his custom to 
amuse. 

Princess's THEATRE.—The winter season opens 
here to-night with a very promising programme. We 
shall report of it in our next. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
THE festivals held at Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Hereford have each succeeded beyond precedent. Signor 
Costa has won new honours by his exertions. The 
amount received at the Hereford Festival was 8331. 
Dr. S. S. Wesley has just received the appointment of 
organist to Winchester Cathedral, in place of Dr. Chard. 
M. Jullien has been giving his popular concerts in 
various parts of the provinces. Persiani is the star, and 
creates great delight by her singing of the admired 
morceauz “Soria ilsen” and “ Una voce.” Miss 
Hayes, Mr. Osborne, and Herr Ernst are about to turn 
‘the recess” to account, by giving concerts in France. 
Mr. Macready has been playing Richelieu and 
Othello at Worcester, to very crowded houses, during 
the past fortnight. The Cork Constitution says :— 
“Lola Montes is the daughter of a Cork lady. Her 
mother was a member of a millinery establishment in 
this city, the partners in which were the mother of the 
Countess of Landsfelt, her sister and two step-sisters. 
The mother was married in this city to Lieutenant 
Gilbert, the father of Lola, who was an officer in the 
army, and shortly after sailed from this port with his 
wife to join his regiment, the 21st Bengal Native In- 
fantry. Lola’s mother, who is in declining health, paid 
a visit to her sister in this city at the close of last year.” 
A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle re- 
counts a scene at Rome, in which a favourite prima 
donna, Signora Reboussini, became the innocent cause of 
an uproar, by first refusing a bouquet thrown to her by 
a French officer, and subsequently, under intimidation, 
wearing it, to the infinite disgust of her Italian clientelle. 
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TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Nonopy is even now satisfied with Trafalgar-square 
and its monuments. The witty Frenchman, Guizot, 
laughed at the idea of making King Charles do duty 
“with his hat off” at Nelson’s heels; and now a con- 
temporary complains of the Nelson pedestal, that “the 
bronze bas-reliefs with which the pannels on the pedes- 
tal are to be filled in will in a short time after being put 
up be scarcely distinguishable—and thus blankness will 
be exchanged only for olackness.” From the report 
of Her Majesty's Commissioners for building New 
Churches, we learn that of the twenty churches now in 
progress, and toward which grants have been made by 
the Commissioners, only one is anti-Gothic ! The 
Nineveh marbles recently received at the British 
Museum, are now open to public view. Amongst them, 








a contemporary speaks of one which represents an Arab, 
mounted on a camel, in rapid flight from a pursuing 
force. On another is shown the storming of a city; 
against the walls scaling ladders are fixed, and—what 
is most curious—miners are working their way beneath 
the turrets. A third is carved with the deities at the 
sacred tree. There are two other slabs of great inte- 
rest:—one representing the interior of a house, with 
various details of domestic economy—the other depict- 
ing soldiers swimming across a river or moat, to gain 
the shelter of a town, or castle, which is seen on the 
opposite bank, They are closely pursued by a hostile 
force. There is also a scene in a stable-yard, with a 
groom curry-combing a horse,—full of natural charac- 
ter. The same may be said of a group of camels:— 
though unfortunately the latter slab is much injured. 
Not the least curious object in this last arrival is the 
colossal head of one of the winged bulls, decorated with 
a crown of six horns and feathers. Mr. Edward 
Herring, the landscape painter, appeared before the 
Guildhall magistrates, a few days since, to complain of 
the numerous spurious pictures constantly sold as his 
productions. It was also shown that picture forgery is 
avery common mode of “raising the wind.” The 
Committee of the National Assembly appointed to report 
on the Louvre have resolved that on account of the state 
of the finances it cannot now be completed. Hogan 
has arrived in Dublin from Rome; and we believe we 
may expect soon to see in this city several of the works 
which enrich the Irish sculptor’s studio in the Vicolo 
St. Giacomo. We hear much of a design propounded 
by Mr. J. F. Gilbert, to open the gallery of the Pan- 
theon, in Oxford-street, early in November, as a per- 
manent exhibition of productions in the fine arts for 
sale. The works must have been previously exhibited 
at one of the metropolitan exhibitions, or painted by an 
exhibiting member of the profession, which will be a 
test of their possessing a certain degree of merit; and a 
payment of 10s. per annum cannot be a very heavy tax 
on artists desirous of availing themselves of this means 
to come before the public. Other judicious regulations 
are laid down in the prospectus, and it is stated that 
the proprietors of the Pantheon have allowed the use of 
these fine rooms gratuitously. The Pictorial Com- 
missioner deputed from Her Majesty’s houschold to 
sketch the most beautiful sites of natural scenery and 
modern cultivation in Ireland, in order that the Queen 
may make a selection for her visit next year, have been 
in Limerick on that mission, taking sketches of the 
delightfully picturesque wood and water scenery of 
Castle Connell. He was hospitably entertained at the 
Earl of Clare’s by the noble proprietor of the princely 
mansion at Mountshannon. The gentleman thus engaged 
is Mr. Bickham Escott, late m.p. for Winchester. 
The first list of subscriptions toward the testimonial to 
Sir John Barrow has reached nearly 6001., and it is the 
intention of the committee to erect a column in the 
neighbourhood of his birth-place, Ulverstone, in Lan- 
cashire, which not only will do honour to the deceased, 
but likewise serve as a sea-mark. It is proposed at 
Norwich to erect a monument to the memory of the late 
Bishop. “A model lodging-house” has been proposed, 
“or something which should associate the memory of 
the deceased with the benevolence which he exercised 
while living.” Kight pictures, illustrative of the life 
of Lord Viscount Nelson, have been purchased by sub- 
scription, and deposited in the Naval Gallery of Grceen- 
wich Hospital, at a cost of 300/., of which the sum of 
136/. was contributed by Mr. Jasper de Sainte Croix. 
The engravings for the subscribers to the Art- 
Union, from Webster's two pictures, “ The Smile” and 
“ The Frown,” are now published. The former is 
engraved by Sharpe, the latter by Taylor. 
































JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 





Mr. E, GAttoway, C. E.,has invented a rotary engine 
on so small a scale and complete a principle that one of 
a hundred horse power would occupy a space of only 
four feet by two. 

“The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science” has been holding its Second Annual Session at 
the town of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and brought 
together a considerable gathering of philosophers. 
Among the papers read, one by Lieut. Davis, of the 
United States Navy, is mentioned, in which he purposes 
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to establish “an American prime Meridian,” to be sub- 
stituted for that of Greenwich, now in use in America. 
To secure, however, an easy interchange with the pre- 
sent calculations, he proposes an arbitrary meridian at 
the city of New Orleans, to be exactly six hours in 
time and ninety degrees in space, from the meridian at 
Greenwich. 

The Central Observatory for Natural Philosophy, con- 
structed at St. Petersburg by order of the Emperor, was 
opened on the Ist July last. This establishment, which 
is placed under the direction of M. Keipfer, is intended 
not only to furnish a suitable place and the necessary 
apparatus for philosophical researches which require in- 
struments of great precision and iong-continued labours, 
but also a central point for all the magnetic and meteo- 
rological observations of the empire. This establish- 
ment is completely independent of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

Microscopic INVESTIGATION OF THE CHOLERA. 
—Mr. Brittan, lecturer on anatomy and physiology at 
the Bristol Medical School, in a series of investigations, 
undertaken in conjunction with Mr. J. G. Swayne, has 
observed the constant occurrence of certain peculiar 
bodies, hitherto undescribed, as characteric constituents 
of cholera evacuations; and by a further series of ex- 
periments he has succeeded in demonstrating the impor- 
tant discovery of similar bodies in the atmosphere of 
districts infested with cholera. The results of his ob- 
servations have been submitted to the judgment of the 
most eminent microscopical pathologists of the metro- 
polis, as well as of those gentlemen who have acquired 
great repute for theirresearches on cholera, and they, consi- 
dering them of novel and most important character, have 
urged Mr. Brittan to give them immediate publicity.— 
Medical Gazette. 

CrossinG THE ALPs IN A BALLOON.—The Cour- 
rier de Marseille publishes the following account of the 
rial voyage of M. Arban, who ascended from Marseilles 
onsthe evening of the 2nd, and descended the next day 
near Turin: “TI left the Chateau des Fleurs at half- 
past six in the evening; at eight I crossed the wood of 
Esterel, being then at a height of 4,000 yards. The 
temperature was cold but dry, and my centigrade ther- 
mometer marked four degrees below zero. The wind 
was blowing from the south-west, and bearing me to- 
wards Nice. I was for nearly two hours enveloped in 
thick clouds, and I suffered severely from the cold. I 
nevertheless resolved to continue my voyage, and I 
decided on crossing the Alps, from which I knew I was 
not far distant, my supply of ballast being sufficient to 
carry me over the highest peaks. The cold increased, 
the wind became steady, and the moon gave me as much 
light as the sun at noon-day. I was at the foot of the 
Alps. The snow, the waterfalls, and the rivulets were 
glittering, and the ravines and rocks formed black 
masses which served to throw a shade on this gigantic 
picture. I was by turns compelled to ascend and 
descend, in order to clear the tops of the mountains. It 
was about eleven o'clock at night when I reached the 
summit of the Alps; the horizon was clear, and my 
progress regular; I then thought of taking my supper. 
I was at this time at an elevation of 4,600 yards; I was 
compelled to continue my voyage, and reach Piedmont; 
I saw nothing before me but chaos, and my descent 
from my present position would have been impossible. 
After having supped, the idea occurred to me of throw- 
ing out my empty bottle into the snows, in order that if 
at some future day some bold traveller should climb to 
the spot, he should know that some one had preceded 
him in exploring these ‘uninhabited regions. At half. 
past one in the morning, I found myself over Mount 
Miso, which I recognized from having explored it during 
a journey into Piedmont. The Po and the Durance 
there have their rise. I plainly saw the magnificent 
valley. A singular effect of mirage, produced by the 
moon shining on the snow and on the clouds, made me 
almost believe that I was over the open sea. The 
wind, which blew steadily from the west, convinced me, 
however, that such could not be the case. The stars 
also assisted me in ascertaining my position, and from 
seeing Mont Blanc I felt certain I was approaching 
Turin. Mont Blanc, which I had on my left, and with 
which I was about on a level, resembled an immense 
block of crystal glittering with a thousand fires. Ata 
quarter before three Mount Viso was behind me, and I 
plainly saw that I was in the neighbourhood of Turin. 
I then decided on descending, which I did without 








much difficulty, having still plenty of ballast left to 
carry me much farther. I alighted near a large farm; 
I was immediately surrounded by a number of watch- 
dogs, from which I had some difficulty to defend myself. 
Their barking awakened the peasants, who were more 
surprised than alarmed at seeing me. They received 
me into the house, and informed me that I was in the 
village of Plon-Forte, ne: 
a half from Turin. I passed the remainder of the night 
at the farm, and in the morning the peasants accom- 
panied me to the mayor, who gave me a certificate, 
stating my arrival, &c. I reached Turin at nine 
o'clock in the morning, after having packed up my bal- 
loon and the car. I immediately despatched a letter to 
remove the uneasiness of my wife, my friends, and 
such of the public at Marseilles as were interested for 
my safety. I afterwards waited on M. Bois-le-Comte, 
the French ambassador, who gave me a passport to 
return. The distance performed was 140 leagues 
(about 350 miles English) in eight hours.” 








LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 
GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Aut the publishers seem forced into the “ cheap series ” 
plan, Even Mr. Murray is now incorporating in his 
Home and Colonial Library some of his most recent 
volumes. We notice that Bucton’s Memoirs has been 
added to the race of three and sixpennies. And, by 


the way, in this form we are favoured with a copy of 


the Memoirs. When acopy would have been serviceable 
both to ourselves and our readers it was withheld. 
The most notable among the week’s announcements are, 
a new tale by Currer Bell, and an avowal of the author- 
ship of The Caxtons (which has appeared in the pages 
of Blackwood), by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. It will 
shortly be published in the due library costume of three 
volumes. Mr. Bentley has announced an edition of 
Mr. Prescott’stadmirable historical works, to appear in 
monthly volumes at five shillings each, to commence on 
the Ist of October. The great mass of the reading 
public will now, therefore, be able to obtain The History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, The Conquest of Mexico, 
and The Conquest of Peru. 

Mr. Macaulay has returned to London, after a tour 
through some of the eastern and southern districts of 
Ireland, whither he went about five weeks since, to pro- 
cure information necessary for the completion of the 
forthcoming volume of his history. The admirers of 
Miss Bremer’s writings will probably be interested to 
know that she will be in London in a few days, on her 
way to the United States, where she purposes to make 
a tour of twelve months. The decline of his health 
has compelled Dr. Thomas Price to retire from the edi- 
torship of the Eclectic Review. Lady Franklin has 
purchased one-fourth of the Hull whaling ship Abram, 
and paid the additional risks for insurance, with a view 
to her exploring Jones’s Sound and Smith’s Sounding, 
and search for Sir John. She has also offered a reward 
of 5002. in case of success.——Alison, the historian, 
was recently honored by an invitation from Her Majesty 
to wait upon her at Balmoral. The third volume of 
the transactions of the Academy of Sciences for the last 
year contains a paper signed “Arthur Gorgey, of Topo- 
rez, in Hungary,”—who is no other than the celebrated 
general,—“ On the virtues and chemical properties of 
cocoa nut oil.” Alexander von Humboldt accomplished 
his eightieth year on Friday se’nnight, he having been 
born upon the 14th of September, 1769. A grand din- 
ner was given to him in Berlin in honour of the event. 
The committee appointed to examine into the ques- 
tion of public libraries recommend that a power be 
given by Parliament enabling town councils to levy a 
small rate for the creation and support of town libra 
Two new daily papers have been started in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. One of them, the Colonial Standard, is 
conducted by Mr. Girod, the former editor of the Ja- 
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Stubini, about a Jeague and } 


maica Despatch. The other, The Conservative, is edited | 
by Dr. Spalding, and Mr. R. J. de Cordova, a very | 


popular writer in the island, under the name of “ Uncle 
Diamond.” 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce and Mannu- 
factures have joined Elihu Burritt and his zealous fol- 
lowers in advocating the establishment of an ocean 
penny postage. Among the rumours of the day 
there are some which relate to the probable extension of 





| Atlantic, contains, together with the 
} 





| 





the university system in connexion with the established 
church. Instead of throwing open Cambridge and 
Oxford to students of all religious denominations, St. 
Bees, in Cumberland, is, it is said, to be invested with 
the power to grant degrees.- The nineteenth meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science was held at Birmingham on the 12th Sept. and 
following days. Among the various papers read and 
reports presented was one by Dr. Wilson, “On the 
presence of Fluorine in the waters of the Firth of Forth, 
the Firth of Clyde, and the German Ocean.” The facts 
he had established justified the author in urging that 
fluorine should now take its place among the consti- 
tuents of sea water. Sir David Brewster has been 
elected president of the association for next year. The 
following gentlemen will act as vice-presidents : the 
Earl of Cathcart; the Earl of Rosebery; the Right Hon. 
D. Boyle, Lord Justice-Clerk; the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh; W. Johnstone, Esq.; Sir T. Brisbane, Bart.; 
the Very Rev. Dr. Lee, Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh; J. Forbes, Esq., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh; W. P. Allison, 
Esq., Professor in the same University. The other local 
officers were appointed. Mr. J. Taylor was re-elected 
treasurer; Professor Phillips, assistant-secretary; and 
Professor Royle was appointed assistant-general-secre- 
tary with Colonel Sabine. From the report of the 
Council of the Ray Society it appears that the society 
keeps up the number of its members. During the past 
year this body published a fourth part of the great 
work of Alder and Hancock on the Nudibranchiate 
Mollusca, a volume of the correspondence of Ray, 
and the first volume of a complete Zoological Bit 
graphy, by Professor Agassiz, assisted by Mr. H. E. 
Strickland. For the present year a volume of re- 
ports and papers on botany is already published; and 
two illustrated works are in a state of great forward- 
ness: the first, a Monograph on the British Entomos- 
tracous Crustacea, by Dr. Baird, of the British Museum; 
the second, a Memoir on the British Freshwater 
Zoophytes, by Prof. Allman, of Dublin. A very 
beautiful specimen of Roman tessellated pavement has 
just been laid open in the principal street of the old 
town of Cirencester, ty workmen employed in making a 
sewer. A piece was opened to view some weeks ago, 
and was taken up in order to be laid down again as the 
floor of a museum: on pursuing the excavations across 
the road, the present beautiful specimen was found. 
The room measures twenty-five feet square, and contains 
nine circles of nearly five feet diameter. Four only are 
at present wholly exposed. They contain bold and well- 
executed heads of Ceres and Flora, and exceedingly 
spirited representations of Acton and his dogs, with 
Silenus riding upon his ass. 
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WIT AND WISDOM. 


PorpuLATION OF Lonpon.—The number of deaths 
registered in London last week (says a correspondent) 
was 3,183; that is equal to 454 every day, nineteen 
every hour, and one person every three minutes. This 
may appear very alarming to some readers, but they 
must bear in mind that the vast extent and population 
of our metropolis, London and its surrounding districts, 
contains nearly 3,000,000 persons. If this immense 
number of persons were placed in a line, at a distance 
of fourteen yards apart, they would reach to the extent 
of 25,000 miles, or more than the circumference of the 
globe; so that if persons died at the above rate viz., one 
every three minutes, and allowing 1,000 births every 
week, it would then be twenty-six years before all the 
people in London were extinct.— Globe. 

Tue Pusiic Lisrartes OF THE UNITED STATES. 
—The aggregate number of volumes in the public 
libraries of the United States is about 1,294,000, di 
tributed among 182 libraries. 43 of these libraries 
contain over .10,000 volumes each—nine over 20,000 
each—and only two over 50,000. The library of Har- 
vard University, the largest on the other side of the 
‘ } braries of the law 
school and divinity school, upwards of 70,000 volumes. 

Frencu ApvVERTISING.—Warren never puffed his 
blacking, or Holloway his ointment, with half so much 
impudent charlatanism as the Parisians constantly em- 
ploy to announce the works even of the most popular 
authors. This very day, for instance, the papers con- 
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tain an advertisement of the last number of Lamartine’s 
seo eller du Peuple, in which it is said: “ Eulogy is 


impuissant in presence of the imperis shable beauties of 


author of the Girondins: we 
can only ery Reap !”—and this shameless réclame is 
nted in modest type and thrust in an out-of-the- 
way corner like the puffs of the English publishers, but 
dashes boldly across the whole surface of the newspay 
in letters literally an inch big. 
Alexandre Dumas are ae ee yom of charla- 
tanism: one of them says, “God dictates and Dumas 
holds the pen;” another calls (sis an “illustrious 
author of immense talent,” and represents him in the 
insurrection of June as rushing out with his musket 
to blaze away at the insurgents, and then rushing home 
to write a description of his emotions. “ At his post,” 


this new chef-deuvre of the 


Y 





itex 


1 
l- 
I 


it says, “as a defender of order in June, he laid aside 
the musket to write hour by hour the terrible episodes 
of those sanguinary days.” On Victor Hugo the puffing 
is e jua ully exaggerated. He is always “an illustrious 
poet,” a “ profound thinker,” a “brilliant orator,” a 


‘great statesman,” and “ possessed of a magic pen, 
which thrills every heart with delight, and illuminates 
every mind—which dazzles the present and wins glorious 
immortality.” Nor are men of lesser note less impu- 
dently puffed. The work of one obscure scribe is ad- 
vertised for its “ perfection of thought and magnificence 
of style” —for being at once “a history, a journal, and 
a poem;” another is stated to be “ the development with 
rare talent, and perfect clearness of reasoning, admirable 
purity and energy of style, of a grand, fecund, and im- 
posing idea.” And to complete this quack-like style of 
advertising, Parisian publishers not unfrequently descend 
to the humbug of giving what they call premiums to 
purchasers—the premium being sometimes books, some- 
times engravings, sometimes tickets to the theatres. One 
worthy is just now offering lottery tickets. “ Tickets in 
the lottery by which 3,000/. may be gained, will,’ he 
says, “ be given to all who may subscribe for a year to 
the magazine called the Foyer Domestique, the most 
ci omple te family journal that is published. It contains 
il arfd commercial review for fathers; treatises 
on domestic econo my, fas hions, rel ig i yn, &e., for mothers; 
designs of embroidery, anecdotes, music, for daughters; 
reports of college lectures and s] 
moral tales for babes; news and theatrical criticisms for 
the salon; with something for the kitchen, the garden, 
ind the stable.” Such is liter: ary advertising in Paris! 
— Corn spond nt of the Lite ‘ary Gazette. 


















rting matters for sons; 





Waruicu’s Parent Hovsenotp Fure..—If we 
have > the I ithin our pov f enjoying our own 
fires having a knowledge we are at the same 
ig precautionary mea 3 for the prevention of 
cholera and its dire effects, let us have recourse to them. 
rhe » provisions may be simultaneously carried out, by 
.W arlich’s Patent Household Fuel, which (in on 


m with other preventive agents) should be had 
















recourse to, its advantages, when compared with coal, 


having been fully tested. Now, the process which this 





fuel undergoes will prove its superiority to coals, even 
of the best lescription In the first place, it is st ubject 
in the course of manufacture, to 800 degrees of heat, 


by which means it is deprived of the sulphureous 
vapour and the noxious vegetable matter, always exist- 
in coals; now, vegetable matter is a very large in- 
g in our cellars, 
is continually in a state of decomposition and giving off 
noxions and deleterious Yapours. Secondly, the pro- 
perty of Warlich’s Patent Household Fuel, in giving a 
much more intense heat, at a saving of one-fourth in 
consumption, has been tried and proved beyond doubt; 
besides which there is no waste, it makes no cinders, 
and but little ashes, in a aaa to which the tar (one 
of the compot lent parts o » fuel), the vapour of which 
alone, is given off during « phsorhene-¥y acts chemically on 
the atmosphere, with which it combines, and assists in 
depriving it of ae offensive vapours with which at the 

t time i ore or less impregnated.—Standard. 
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gredient in coal, which, whilst rema 
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NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS, 
HARVEY EGINTON, ESQ. 
Feb. 21. At Worcester, aged 40, Harvey Eginton, 
Esq. architect. 
He was the son of Mr, Raphael Eginton, a glass- 


The advertisements of 


painter, of some note, under whom he commenced his 


architectural career. His chief opportunity for ac- 
quiring a knowledge of architecture was limited to the 
resources afforded by studying in the cathedral of the 
city of Worcester, in which he resided; but this, with 
the information his father was able to render him, soon 
qualified him (being of a very persevering disposition) 
to assume the profession in which he afterwards made 
rapid progress. Having executed a few works of minor 
importance, he obtained the countenance of Mr. H. G 
G. Ludlow, a magistrate of the county of Wilts, under 
whom he executed a work of magnitude, and whose 
friendship he retained up to the time of his decease 
having lately completed a church built and endowed by 
that gentleman. Soon after this he was appointed 
(through the recommendation of Mr. Britton) archi- 
tect for carrying out the restoration of the parish church 
of Stratford-on-Avon; and about the same time, he was 
engaged in the restoration of St. Lawrence church, 
Evesham. 

One of his last and best works was the restoration of 
the parish church of Kidderminster. At the time of 
his decease he held three public appointments; that of 
county surveyor, architect to the incorporated society 
of building churches and chapels for the Worcester dis- 
trict, and architect to the Worcester diocesan church 
building society. 

The following are the principal edifices upon which 
he was engaged: The erection of the churches of 
Broseley, Shropshire; Dawley, Shropshire; St. Luke’s, 
Birmingham ; St. Michael's, Worcester ; Westbury, 
Wilts ; Malvern Link; Headley Cross; ‘Trimpley ; 
North Hill, and Malvern St. Paul’s. The restoration 
of the churches of Pauler’s Pury, Northamptonshire; 
3redon, Worcestershire; Pershore Abbey; Walton, War- 
wickshire; Clifton on Teame; Stoke Prior; Honey- 
bourn; Powick; and Grimley; all in Worcestershire. 
The erection of Tenbury Vicarage; twelve police sta- 
tions; a mansion at Malvern; a mansion at Yelverton; 
schools at Martley; Spetchley; St. Nicholas, Worcester; 
and Westbury; Steward’s house at Spetchley; glebe 
houses at Malvern; the extension of Worcester County 
Prison; and the restoration of Sudeley Castle, and of 
Astley Hall.— Builder. 





REV. STEPHEN ISAACSON, M. A. 


At No. 2, Tavistock-street, Bedford- 
Stephen Isaacson, 


April 7. 
square, in his 52nd year, the Rev. 
I. A. 

Mr. Isaacson was born on the 17th Feb. 1798, at the 
Oaks, Cowling, Suffolk, and was the son of Mr. Robert 
Isaacson, auctioneer and appraiser, of Cowling, and 
afterwards of Moulton, who died in 1831, by his second 
wife, Mary Anne, daughter of the Rey. John Isaacson, 
Rector of Lidgate and Little Bradley, and Minister of 
Cowling, whose death, in 1828, is recorded in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xcin. ii, 648. 

He was a member of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1820. He was for some 
years Rector of St. Paul’s in Demerara, from whence he 
returned before 1832. In 1834 he received from the 
parishioners of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, in the city of 
London, where he had been for some time curate, a 
handsome silver salver, “as a testimony of their very 
strong approbation of, and gratitude for, his excellent 
ministry in that church.” In the same year he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the preachership of the Mag- 
dalen Hospital. A few years since he resided at Dym- 
church, near Hythe, in Kent, and was Chaplain to the 
Elham Union. 

Early in life Mr. Isaacson evinced a strong addiction 
to the composition of humorous poetry, and, even whilst 
at school, figured in the pages of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. From that period to the last, he has con 
tinually employed his pen in the most popular maga- 
zines, and produced a multitude of piquant ane, 
as well as others of graver character. In 1822, he pro- 
jected the Brighton Magazine, a periodical of short 
existence, but containing many articles well worth pre- 
servation. In 1824 his translation of Jewell’s Apology 
was well received by the ecclesiastical world, as were 
his Altar Service and Select Prayers, both published in 
32mo. in gas In 1829 he edited the Life of Bishop 
Andrewes, by his relation Henry Isaacson the Chrono- 
loger. In 1832 he published “ A Vindication of the West 
Indian Pioprlatoet, in a Speech delivered at Mansion- 


‘a 





| house Chapel, Camberwell; with an Appendix.” His 





quaint poem of the “ Barrow Digger” and other legends, 
printed last year, were suggested by the field operations 
of the Archzological Association, of which he was a 
zealous and useful member, ever contributing to its 
researches, and lightening them by his social pleasantries. 
His principal contributions related to discoveries of pri- 
meval antiquities in Kent, and to the geneaology of the 
ancient family of Stuteville, from which he was de- 
scended. 

Mr. Isaacson married, at St. George’s church, Guiana, 
in Nov. 1826, Anna-Maria Miller, youngest daughter of 
Bryan Bernard Kilkelly, Esq. of Barbadoes. The service 
was performed by Dr. Coleridge, then Bishop of Barba- 
does, in the presence of the Earl of Huntingdon, his 
Excellency Sir Benjamin D’Urban, &c., and it was the 
first instance of a Protestant Bishop having performed 
any of the offices of the church on the vast continent of 
South America. We are not informed whether this 
lady survives him, nor further on his Domestic History. 
His books were included ina recent sale by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, in Piccadilly. 








Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


DEATHS. 

BLANCHARD.—In Paris, M. Théophile Blanchard, the land- 
scape painter. 

Brown.—On the 16th Sept., after a few hours illness, at 153, 
Long-lane, Bermondsey, Samuel Brown, Esq., late of 
Gravel-lane, inventor of the gas vacuum engine, the screw 
propeller, &c. 

CuicHacorr.—On the 10th Sept., in Paris, at the age of 82, 
Admiral Chichagoff, for many years Minister of Marine to 
His late Majesty Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias. 

Inskip.—On the 2nd Sept., at Brighton of Cholera, Mr. 
Thomas Inskip, of Shefford, aged 70. For many years he 
has been well known as a writer of considerable merit 
and originality, and more particularly by the association 
of his name with that of Robert Bloomfield. The latter 
part of Bloomfield’s life was spent at Shefford in the 
society of Mr. Inskip, for whom he entertained the most 
cordial regard. 

Musters.—Saturday the 15th Sept., Mr. Musters, at his seat, 
Annesley Park, in the county of Nottingham, aged 72. 
He was the fortunate rival of Lord Byron, and married 
Miss Chaworth (the noble poet’s ‘* Mary,”) in 1806, when 
his lordship was a minor. 

Sassz.—On the 7th Sept., at Paris, in the 8Ist year of his 
age, R. Sasse, Esq., painter to His late Majesty George 
Ill. 

Taytor.—On the 12th Sept., in Dublin, Dr. W. Cooke Taylor, 
well known in literary circles as the author of a great 
variety of publications on critical, historical, and political 
subjects. 





Weirs-at- Abatn, Pext-of- Bin, we wanted. 


[A Register of the References where full particulars of the 
following may be found, is kept at the Criric Orrice. To 
prevent unnecessary trouble or impertinent curiosity, they 
will be supplied only on payment of half-a-crown for the 
search. Ifthe inquiry be by letter, this may be transmitted 
in postage stamps. It will be sufficient to state the num- 
ber prefixed to the particular case upon which information 
is sought. } 

1218, CHmpDREN of — Lerpakp and Mary Howe, his 

wife. The latter was born at Headcorn, and married 
at Bearshed near Maidstone, about 1810 or 1811. 
Leppard and his wife formerly kept the Rose and 
Orange at Chatham, and since a public-house, Isle of 
Sheppey, Sheerness, where both died. Something to 
their advantage. 

1219. Cousin or Cousins of Josepn Mann, of Liverpool, 
tobacco manufacturer (who died in February, 1845), 
< their personal representatives. 

1220, Next-or-Kin of Mary Exiza Epmonps, wife of John 
‘Thomas Edmonds, of George-street, Hanover-square, 
Middlesex. She died in December 1843, in the life- 
time of her husband. Or their representatives. 

1221, Heir or Hetress or Co-Herress-at-Law of SAMUEL 
Buiack, who resided at or near Columbia River, 
Canada, North America, and died there in February 
1841. Or their representatives. 

1222. Reversionary INTERESTS under the will of James 
Hack, late of Chichester, banker, bought some years 
since of George A. James Deane, by a Reversionary 
Interest Society. The reversions are now payable. 

1223. Witt1aM Gites, formerly with Mr. Yearworth, of 
Whitechapel-road, printer. Something to his advan- 
tage. 

1224. J. H——y, who wrote from New York in December 
1846, and who subsequently returned to London. 
Something to his advantage 

1225. Herr-at-Law of SusAnNnaAu Story, one of the daugh- 
ters of John Wilkinson, formerly of Castor, North- 
amptonshire, who married George Story, at Castor, 
in July 1756, and had two children, named Ann and 
James, born at Castor in 1756 and 1759. 

1226, Henry GARRATT, who, in May 1836, was clerk to Mr. 
B. M. Farrell, of 14, Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square. Reward. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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rik BABY JUMPER. —By this 


; novel, convenient, and useful American invention, 
little children have received a benefit which has never before 
been conferred on them. Instead of the uncomfortable 
position in the arms of a wearied and too frequent patient, 
tired nurse, or left to grope for themselves on the carpet, 
here is a cheap and simple contrivance by which, from three 
months of age, they are enabled to amuse and exercise them- 
selves for hours. 

Among the many medical testimonials in its favour, the 
following is extracted from the eminent Dr. Conquest’s New 
Edition of “‘ Letters to a Mother :”— 

“Very recently Messrs. RocErs and Co., of No. 137, in the 
Strand, have introduced a new and extremely simple 
American Invention, most appropriately called the ‘ Patent 
Elastic Infant Gymnasium, or Baby Jumper,’ which seems 
admirably adapted for the developement of the physical 
powers of young children from the age of three and four 
months. In cases of curvature of the spine, and the various 
bodily malformations to which infants are peculiarly liable, 
this invention is truly valuable, while the pleasure it is 
sure to afford to young children must be a sufficient recom- 
mendation for its adoption in the nursery. 

‘*T very cordially approve of this simple, ingenious, and 
unobjectionable contrivance, and deem it a valuable nursery 
appehdage. It will conduce much to the safety, health, and 
enjoyment of the child, and be, at the same time, a great 
relief to the nurse.” 

For sale, by H. S. ROGERS and Co., Inventors, 137, 
Strand. Prices, 10s., 12s., 16s., 21s., 25s., 30s. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR PAINT. 


GO tat Re S LIQUID OAK, 
MAHOGANY and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for Staining 
various sorts of inferior Woods, so as to give them the ap- 
earance and character of the more costly and ornamented 
inds ; also for reviving the more natural colour of Wood 
Carving and Panellings, and other ornamental Wood Work, 
when such has become faded from age or other causes. 


In the BUILDING and DECORATIVE CHURCHES, which 
it is desirable to give to the cheaper kinds of Woods the 
appearance of antique Oak, or to make Deal assume the 
character of Oak Panelling, whereby the effect of the more 
costly may be produced by the use of a cheaper material, 
these Stains will be found more effective than any means 
hitherto employed. 


For the exposed Timbers of the insides of the Roofs of 
Churches, by brushing them over with the Stain, which 
operation is very rapidly, and of course economically, ef- 
fected, the appearance of an oaken roof will be produced, 
For colouring the backs of the seats, pews, the fronts of 
galleries, the pulpit, &c., it is equally advantageous, 

The above are prepared in liquid at 6d. and 1s. each 
bottle, and in powder at 8d. per lb. 1 lb. of powder will 
make one gallon of stain of the deepest dye, and will cover 
more than 100 square yards. It may be diluted with water 
to any shade of tint. 


Prepared by Henry StTepnens, and may be obtained at 
54, Stamford-street, at the Office of the Builder, 2, York- 
street, Covent Garden, and at the office of this paper, at 
which places specimens of their application may be seen 
and where also may be had the proper Varnish and concen- 














GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 








UTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

GUTTA PERCHA TUBING, being unaffected by moisture, 
acids, alkalies, grease, &c., is useful for the conveyance of 
Water, Chemicals, Liquid Manure, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for Drain and Soil Pipes.—In case. of any stoppage, 
an incision can be made in the tubing with a sharp knife, 
and readily closed again by means of a warm iron. Its 
Strength is extraordinary; the small half-inch diameter 
tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 Ibs. on the square 
inch without bursting. 

Gutta Percha is totally impervious to wet, and may be 
steeped in water or buried in damp ground for years, without 
undergoing any material change. From its peculiar pro- 
perty as a non-conductor if is not affected so soon by the 
frost of winter as metal. 


The smaller sizes of Tubifig may be had in lengths of 100 
feet each, and thé larger sizes of 50 feet each. 


The extraordinary power possessed by Gutta Percha 
Tubing as a CONDUCTOR of SOUND, renders it invaluable 
for conveying messages from one room or building to 
another. Conversations may be carried on between persons 
on the ground. floor and the attic of the highest building as 
distinctly as though they were close to each other. The 
saving of time and labour which these Speaking Tubes will 
effect, commends them to the notice of the proprietors of 
Mines, Mills, Warehouses, Hetels, &c., as well as to House- 
holders generally. It is this peculiar property of conducting 
sound that renders the Gutta Percha Ear Trumpets and 
Stethescopes so valuable. 

Gutta Percha Soles, Solution, Inkstands, Card Trays, 
Medallions, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, Window- 
blind Cords, Fire-buckets, Bowls, Pen Trays, Stethescopes, 
Thin-lining, Thread, Flower-pots, Ear Trumpets, &c., &c., 
manufactured at the Company’s Works, Wharf-road, City- 
road, London, and sold by their wholesale dealers in town 
er country, 


J 








A SIMPLE TREATMENT will effect 
4 a cure when every other means have failed.—Any 
CUTANEOUS DISEASE radically CURED, or no charge 
made to the patient. Scrofula, wounds, ulcers, chronic 
gout, and rheumatism, are undertaken on the same terms, 
without the aid of any poisonous or deleterious drug. The 
most satisfactory references can be given.—Letters for full 
particulars to be addressed to Mr. RODNEY, 14, Old Bur- 
lington-street, successor to Mr. Whitlaw. Consultation 
hours from 9 a.m. till 7 p.m. N.B.—This treatment is 
carried on under government sanction and royal patronage. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 
BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
h R. EDWARD GAVIN, Surceon- 


DenTistT, 33, Southampton Street, Strand, con- 
tinues to perform every operation connected with the 
Teeth upon those successful principles and moderate charges 
which have ensured him so much patronage. By his pecu- 
liar and scientific method he perfectly and painlessly fixes 
artificial teeth in the mouth ; the extraction of roots or any 
painful operation whatever is rendered perfectly unneces- 
sary. A single beautiful mineral tooth, which no time or 
wear can effect, from 5s.; a complete set of Teeth, 5/. The 
attention of schools and families are especially directed toa 
successful method for regulating all deformities of the Teeth 
in children and youth, thereby ensuring a beautiful contour 
and expression to the mouth. Teeth extracted with newly 
invented instruments, causing the least possible degree of 
pain; cleaning and beautifying the Teeth so as to preserve 
the enamel uninjured, 5s.; stopping carious Teeth with a 
valuable mineral cement which does not discolour, and 
effectually arrests further decay, rendering the Tooth firm 
and as useful as ever, 2s. 6d. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
OCOCK’S FEMALE PILLS. 


Price 1s. 14d.—“The best and safest Medicine for 
Ladies. These Pills are prepared under the management 
and by the direction of legally qualified medical men, ex- 
pressly for ladies to put a stop to the injury done, by design- 
ng speculators, who foist upon the public useless if not 
dangerous preparations by a system of disreputable puffing. 

Caution.— Dr. Locock never prescribed wafers for 
patients. 

Locock’s Female Pills are the only original medicine, and 
to prevent imposition purchasers must observe the words 
“Locock’s Female Pills,” engraved on the stamp outside 
each box by government authority. Sold by all established 
Medicine Vendors. Larger sized boxes will be ready by the 
Ist January, 1850. 

Beware of worthless imitations in the shape of Wafers. 











CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 
AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 
24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON,—24. 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
ESPECTFULLY solicits all parties 


about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspec? 
his Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest 
Designs of Furniture, of the best-seasoned materials, at the 
lowest possible prices. 
SPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real £ s. d. 
Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 
seats, with continuation mahogany mouldings 
to the backs, on patent castors...........-..5. 212 0 
MAHOGANY SWEEP BACK CHAIRS, with Tra- 
falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, 
in hair seating, carved and splat polished .... 014 6 
SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY 
ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in 
De ME un bh hdl chekekeenodbrencntesee GUO SR 
SOLID ROSEWOOD CABRIOLE DRAWING- 
ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stuffing.............. 0 18 0 
ROSEWOOD COUCH to match, with Cabriole 





SPOMG) SHUI GUUMIOT coro sce ccccvcvcccscsccces 417 6 
SOLID ROSEWOOD CHAIRS, stuffed and covered 
in Damask .... dis tierdc cece OES 


ROSEWOOD COUCH to match .........eeeee08 4 
MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth ............ 313 6 
Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mahogany .. 6 6 0 
Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French Polished 212 0 
FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO TABLE, 
with Star Top (very elegant)..........+ee+e0e. 
FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKING BOTTOM FOUR- 
POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot Mahogany 
Pillars and Cornices, or Poles ......+.cesecece 
Ditto, very superior................ dl. lis. 6d. to6 16 6 
FOUR-POST MAHOGANY BEDSTEAD, without 
NY bo cc bene ChAnneeneces qnetsausentacans O Be. Ss 
JAPANNED FRENCH BEDSTEADS, all sizes and 
WO, « x0 66. cane cate vecguese un cesacssaoveds 
NE OIEIO so 0s 0050 be vane en x000 pban te ne? enas 
MAHOGANY HALF-TESTER BEDSTEAD, with 
CREO on as cu nnnd sarees peacne pias ceagedasee, 6 1. O 
CHIMNEY GLASSES in Gilt Frames.... 22. to 1010 0 
DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahogany Frames 112 6 
MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers. 
OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER 


24, PAYEMENT, Finsruny, Lonvon, 








DECLARATION OF HYGEISTS. 
DEN’S FAMILY MEDICINES 
4 are the only true remedy ever introduced to the 

Public. Their system of eradicating all diseases by 
thorough!y cleansing the body is the most natural. All 
disorders arise from an impurity of the blood, and, therefore, 
can only be cured by a proper vegetable purgation. Half 
the misery and pain we experience arise from neglect of 
ourselves, or taking violent and improper n 
any Quack may call medicine. A want of cleanliness, pure 
air, wholesome and plain food, assisted by mild aperients 
when required, is all that is necessary to keep us in a 
healthy state, and avoiding cholera, influenza, or any 
epidemic with which we are so often visited. Keep, then, 
EpEn’s Famity Mepicines by you, and you will need no 
doctor or physician. 

Prepared only and sold wholesale by Messrs. Epen, and 
Co., 2, Jewin Crescent, City; and retail by all Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 

CavTion.— Observe the Signature of the Proprietors, 
‘‘Epen & Co.,” on the Government Stamp, without which 
none are Genuine. 

Large and Small Chests are fitted up with the above 
Medicines, containing full instructions and the necessary 
articles required for their application, at 5s. 6d., lls. 6d., and 
17. 1s.; which may be remitted in Stamps or Post Office 
Orders, payable at the Chief Office, to Henry EDEN and Co., 
2, Jewin Crescent, London.—AGENTS WANTED. 


YW 7 
JOSEPH LOADER, 
FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURER, 
23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 
ie extensive celebrity of Joseph 
Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for all 
articles appertaining to the upholstering business, affords a 
certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that 
whatever they may select will be of the most approved 
fashion, and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of t 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses, 
Cheffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and 
Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponc vith the 
wants or elegancies of household economy. Also, Self-Act- 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suc- 
cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for 
any requisites for the commencement or completion of 
housekeeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort and respectability. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket castors, 
2/. 10s. to 42. 10s.; and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with str« 
horse-hair, and spiral-springs, in real Morocco leather, 5/ 
62.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, 
in Morocco-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 

sedsteps, carpeted and polished, at 1/. 9s. and 1/. 15s., equal 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent 
Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings complete, 


particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. 
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PRESENT TARIFF. SBa6@ £44 
Solid rosewood chairs, French polished, 

MAEED \dckeredentadedoncskudeeceaeoscun an Ole te © 
Sets of eight mahogany ditto.......... 4 4 0 410 0 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar...... 416 0 510 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather)........ 1 8 0 116 0 
Langham easy chairs, springstuffed.... 1 1 0 1 8 0 
Reclining chairs, in leather, spring 

stuffed win daked -200 350 





Patent reclining chairs, with leg-rest, 
stuffed all hair, in morocco leather, 
on patent castors P co ce cccece 

Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 
throughout, spring stuffed, in morocco, 





On patent CaStOrsS.......ececeeeeeeeee dd 40 310 0 
Couches, with loose squabs, allhair.... 215 0 315 0 
Mahogany loo-tables, French polished... 211 0 214 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars ........ 310 0 4 8 0 


Rosewood cheffoniers, with carved backs 

and marble tops, 3 ft. carved ........ 3 
4 ft. carved mahogany side-board, w 

drawers and four doors, cellarets, and 

trays complete, French polished...... 412 0 515 6 
Mahogany dining-tables, with sliding 

frames, loose leaves and castors...... 312 6 5 5 0 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 

poles, sacking or lath bottoms, polished. 4 0 0 415 0 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 

double screwed, and bracketed round.6 6 0 715 6 
3 ft. 6in. elliptic washstands, marbletops 212 6 312 6 
Dressing tables, en suite ......+.sse06- > 0 2 dO 
Winged wardrobe with drawers in 

CUMING bb65 kdutes othdvnchutinssanes @ TR 'O SERGE 
Chamberchairs, withcaneor willowseats0 3 0 0O 5 
3 ft. mahogany or japanned chest of 

GLAWETS 2. cc cece cee: cvccevccese 
Chimney glasses, in gilt frame 

to 40 by 24 inches ......«.. . 210 317 0 
Alva or wool mattress, 4 ieet 6 inches .. 016 6 017 6 

*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is requested—as a favour 
—that all letters may be addressed in full. 
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THE CRITIC. 


fOot. 1, 1849.] 
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ICE! 


JUST READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 


THE LORD OF THE MANOR; 


OR, 


LIGHTS AND SHADE 


S OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


By the Author of “‘ Raby Rattler,” “ Rowland Bradshaw,” &c. 


‘The forthcoming work, announced by Mr. Shoberl, from 
be one of thrilling interest, and founded upon fact. 
arrangements are even thus early in progress for dramatizin 
the writer is to portray the horrible consequences of vice 


the powerful pen of the Author of “ Raby Rattler,” is said to 


Its plot is stated to be at once startling and extraordinary ; and 


g it at our national theatres. One of the principal objects of 
and thus to ameliorate the condition of society—to show the 


hapless situation of that man who is so unfortunate as to fall into the trammels of a bold, bad, woman, ready for the com- 


mission of any crime. 
Eve ning Paper. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL, Publis 


*,* Immediate Orders should be 


The readers of Works of Fiction will, 


no doubt, look forward with impatience to its publication.”— 


her, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 


given to prevent disappointment. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * JANE 


EYRE.” 


Nearly Ready, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


Sh irle Y, by Currer Bell. 


Author of “ 


Jane Eyre.” 


SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





Just published, 
The Second Edition of 
(THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 
with copious Analysis, Instructions, Forms, Index, 
and the AMENDMENT ACT just passed. By T. W. SAUN- 
DERS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. cloth, 8s. 6d. half- 
bound, and 9s. 6d. bound. 


Also, by the Same Author, the Second Edition of 
THE NUISANCES REMOVAL 
AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES PREVENTION ACT, with 
all the Orders in Council, the AMENDMENT ACT, just 
passed, Forms, Instructions and copious Index. Price 
4s. cloth, 5s. 6d. half-bound. 
N.B.—The Public Health Act and Nuisances Act, half- 
bo nd together, price 12s. 6d. 
WISE’S NEW BANKRUPTCY CODE. 


MR. WISE’S NEW BANKRUPTCY 
yCT, with full explanatory Notes, and a very copious 
Index. By EDWARD WISE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of ‘‘ The Law of Riots,” the “ Index to Meeson and 
Welsby,” &c. &c. Price 8s. 6d. boards ; 10s. 6d. half bound ; 
lis. 6d. bound, or circuit binding; Is. extra, interleaved. 

THE STATUTES OF THE SES- 
SION OF 1849, TO BE ADMINISTERED BY MAGIS- 
TRATES; comprising all the New Statutes and Parts of 
Statutes relating to Magistrates, Municipal and Parochial 
Law, with notes and a copious Index. In one volume. By 
ADAM BITTLEsTON and Epwarp W. Cox, Esqrs. Barristers- 
at-Law, Editors of The Magistrate and Municipal and Paro- 
chial Lawyer. Price 8s. 6d. bds., and 18s. 6d. half bound. 


MR. BAINES’S ACT FOR THE 
REGULATION OF QUARTER SESSIONS COURTS AND 
APPEALS, &c., with Introduction, Forms, and Index. 
by T. W. Saunpers, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, author of “‘ New 
Magistrates’ Law,” “The Practice of Summary Convictions,” 
&e. Price 2s. 6d. boards, 3s. half-bound, 3s. 6d. interleaved, 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-Street, Strand. 





TO BOOKSELLERS, 
DEMOVAL OF NUISANCES.— 


W& The Board of Health having ordered the immediate 
enforcement of the Nuisances Act, in consequence of the 
increase of Cholera, a cheap PEOPLE’S EDITION of the 
NUISANCES REMOVAL ACT, with Explanatory Notes, 
and containing also, the Amendment Act passed this session, 
for the use of Non-Legal Readers, is just published, price 
ls 3d. sewn. 

A considerable allowance made to Booksellers taking A 
Quantity oF Copies. 

Also ALL THE Forms under the above Act may be had. 
Law Tiss Offiee, 29, Essex-street, Strand; and by order of 
all Booksellers in the country. 


THE NEW LAWS. 


PRACTICAL WORKS FOR EVERY OFFICE. 


The following Works embracing the New Law, required for 
every Office, are in the press and will be published forthwith. 


IMMEDIATE OrnpERs are requested, that the Publisher may 
regulate the impressions of each, and to ensure early copies. 


z, 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
THE WINDING-UP OF JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, as 
regulated by the Amendment Act and the New Act for the 
Dissolution of Railway Companies, with all the Cases decided 
to this time, the Forms used, and Directions for Practitioners. 
By Georce GotpsmitH and Epwarp W. Cox, Esqs., Baris- 
ters-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d. boards, 10s. half-Lound, and 11s. 
interleaved. 


TI. 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE 
PRACTICE OF POOR REMOVALS. By Epwarp W. Cox, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, containing all the Cases decided to 
the close of Trinity Term, 1849, Forms, &c. Price 4s, boards, 
5s. 6d. half-bound, and 7s, interleaved. 


It, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
PRACTICE OF SALES OF REAL PROPERTY IN ENG- 
LAND AND WALES, considerably enlarged, with additional 
Precedents. By Wittt1am Hugues, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
author of the ‘ Practice of Mortgages,” “ Concise Prece- 
dents in Modern Conveyancing,” &c. In 2 vols. price 31s. 6d, 
bds., 35s. 6d. bound. Vol. I. will be ready in a few days. 


tv. 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, as determined by the 
numerous recent decisions, with Forms, of Rules, Tables of 
Values, Precedents of Mortgages, and Practical Instructions 
for their Members, Officers, and Solicitors. By Joun THomp- 
son, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 5s. boards, 6s. 6d. half bound, 
7s. 6d, bound, and &s. 6d. interleaved. 


THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 


CORONERS, with all the Statutes, Cases decided, Forms re- 
quired, and practical instructions, By JoserpH BAKER 
Gainpon, Esq. Coroner of Bristol. 


Law Tuiss Orrice, 29, Essex Street, Strand, London. 








MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY. 


a 
A Second Edition, in 8 vols., 


THE WOODMAN. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of “ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,’’ 
“The Forgery,” &c. 

“The most attractive book ever published by this wonder- 
fully productive author.”—Morning Herald. 

“*The Woodman’ ”’ is full of stir and bustle.”—Atheneum. 

“May fairly challenge comparison with the best of its 
predecessors.” —Morning Post. 

‘*One of the Author’s most successful efforts.” —Ziterary 
Gazette. 

“It cannot fail to add to the well-acquired popularity of 
the author.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


In 2 vols., 15s., 


CRAY FORD. 


““We know of no novel, published for the last twenty 
years, more varied in its incidents, or more accurate in its 
portraiture of character, and yet we cannot recollect any 
novel published during the same period of time so full of 
instruction, or from which so many practical lessons may be 
learned.”—Morning Herald, 


III. 
Mrs. LOUDON’S New Novel, 

1 ) T s A , | 
MATERNAL LOVE. 
By the Author of “First Love,” &c. 

“The tale before us illustrates the all-importance of 
parental tenderness in the early education of children. It 
aims to instruct as well as amuse.”—Standard, 

iV. 
In 2 vols. 


BEFORE AND AFTER, 


‘© We have had ‘ First and Last,’ ‘Now and Then,’ ‘ Night 
and Morning,’ &c. and the tale of many tales before us, is 
by no means the worst of the family.”—Atheneum. 

“The author has produced a book, which though as 
quaint as ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ is still as full of rieh pieces of 
humour and of sweet descriptions.—Morning Herald. 

“A very cleverly written book, possessing all or nearly all 
the beauties of Miss Mitford’s ‘Our Village.’— Weekly 
Chronicle. 


r 


A Second Edition, price 21s. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE GREEKS. 


Tlustrated by fifty-four subjects, by G. SCHARF. 

The Times says, “‘ This new publication may be added to a 
series of works, which honourably characterise the present 
age, infusing a knowledge of things into a branch of learn- 
ing which too often consisted of a knowledge of mere 
words, and furnishing the general student with information, 
which was once exclusively confined to the professed ar- 
cheologist. Asa last commendation to this elegant book, 
let us add, that it touches on no point that can exclude it 
from the hands of youth. It will equally serve for a superior 
school-book, or as an interesting ornament for a drawing- 
room.” 

YL. 
Vols. 1 & 2. 
. A 
MACCABE’S CATHOLIC HISTORY 
4 Y y Ty 7 
OF ENGLAND. 

**To Mr. Maccabe, the Catholic Historian of England, the 
student who would wish thus to discipline his mind, is deeply 
indebted.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“The work is of great literary value.”—The Times. 

“ A better work, a more valuable contribution to historical 
literature, has never been presented to the public,”— 
Observer. 

VIl. 
2 vols. 


THE RECTORY GUEST. 


By the Author of ‘The Gambler’s Wife.’ ” 
“It is quite equal to ‘‘ The Gambler’s Wife.”—Herald. 
“Tt has the merit of keeping curiosity alive.” —Athenceum. 


v 10s. 
PAST AND FUTURE EMIGRATION. 
By the Author of “ Five Years in Kafirland.” 

**To the Emigrant a valuable volume, containing a large 
mass of information.” — Morning Herald. 
IX. 
In the Press. 


BLACK WILLIAM’S GRAVE. 


A Romance of North Wales. 
*,* After the 20th instant, Mr. Newsy’s establishment 
will be removed to No. 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
where all communications are requested to be addressed. 








Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun Crockrorp, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Monday, the Ist day of October, 1849. 




















